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Cuapter IX, 
A TEA-PARTY. 


‘Mir war’s so wohl, so weh!” 


A= that evening, Myles found himself in a position which he 

at least found full of difficulties. Two things happened, both 
of which he had looked upon as probable; the news of what had 
happened spread, and Frederick Spenceley did not prosecute. The 
waiter who had allowed Myles to go into the billiard-room was 
dismissed ; the billiard-marker who had stood by shared the same fate. 

It would be difficult to guess what object, real or supposed, was 
gained by this measure; but it seemed to afford great satisfaction to 
many minds. Spenceley found it convenient to leave home for some 
weeks, and Myles heard no more of his share in the transaction. 

There were endless tales in circulation—the facts, the names, the 
causes of the affair, all got mixed up in the wildest and most inextric- 
able confusion, as in such cases they always do. The principals 
maintained absolute silence, and let report work what wonders it 
would or could. 


“Bear not false witness; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly!” 


They adhered to the precept, and the result was that they and their 
grievances were soon completely obscured in the buzz of talk, conjec- 
ture, wrong guesses, and wild surmises which gathered about them 
like athick cloud. One thing soon became apparent ; and, once secure 
of that, Myles cared nothing for the rest. Adrienne’s name was not 


known. The cause of the fracas was generally supposed to be a 
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woman ; but the tale which gained the greatest favour was one taking 
the side of the workman—that mysterious “workman,” whose name 
had somehow disappeared in the midst of contradictory reports, and 
whom no one could distinctly specify, because there were so many 
workmen in Thanshope. How was a genteel person to know one 
linen jacket, or its wearer, from another? This report, which pre- 
served a kind of likeness amidst all its variations, was to the effect 
that Frederick Spenceley had deserved his thrashing ; for that he had 
been taking undue liberties with the young man’s sweetheart—and her 
name was Sally Rogers, was Frances Alice Kershaw, and she was a 
dressmaker, was a mill hand, and lived in half a dozen places, and 
worked in as many factories, quite certainly and positively ; she was 
very pretty, and he was very jealous; or, she was not a particularly 
good-looking girl, but Fred Spenceley had had words with the young 
man before, and had wished to insult him. 

Myles maintained a rigid silence upon the subject, even when Mary 
came in one day in a state of unusual excitement, exclaiming : 

“Eh! Ned, Myles, have ye heerd tell o’ what’s happened ?” 

“What ?” 

“ Jack Spenceley’s lad has had such a leathering,” said Mary ; and 
told the rest of it with much excitement and volubility, for her. 

Edmund manifested a lively interest in the story, and Myles 
admitted indifferently that he had heard something about it. 

They were, however, not much given to gossiping at that house, 
and the subject soon dropped. 

Then came Myles’s other difficulty. He did not know whether 
boldly to go and call at Mr. Blisset’s, as he longed and desired to do, 
or whether to remain away. He plagued himself with wondering 
what she thought about it, and then tried to believe that she had 
perhaps not even heard of it—her life was so very retired, she saw and 
heard so little of what was going on outside. Then he might go? 
But suppose she did know, and he appeared as if he came to be 
thanked and made a hero of? He contradicted himself ten times a 
day ; decided to go—to stay—to go—and stayed because he absolutely 
could not decide which was best. 

So the days went on until Saturday, and he had not had a glimpse 
of her—only the remembrance of her grateful eyes and the pressure 
of her hand, as she bade him good-bye at her uncle’s gate before ¢¢ 
had all happened. When Saturday afternoon came, his longing to see 
her was growing almost unbearable, and he had the sensation that if 
he went out of the house, his feet would turn mechanically towards 
Blake Street. 

* 


* * * * 


It was Saturday afternoon ; the clockhands pointed to five ; Mary’s 
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“ cleaning ” was over, and the house was quiet. Edmund lay upon his 
sofa with a headache, and Myles was softly reading to him, glad of 
some monotonous occupation which should divert his thoughts some- 
what from the topic which at present tyrannised over them. 

Edmund had been reading in a magazine about the works of the 
Bronté sisters, and Myles had procured him ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights’ from the free library. ‘ Wuthering Heights’ lay as 
yet untouched ; it had not yet laid its strong and dreadful spell on the 
boy’s spirit. They were deep in ‘Jane Eyre.’ It proved a spell which 
caused Edmund to forget his headache, and enchained the attention 
of Myles himself, with its passionate expression of the equality of 
soul and soul, and its eager conviction of the supremacy of mind over 
the differences of rank or place. Its burning radicalism went straight 
to Myles’s soul, while its deep poetry touched Edmund’s inmost heart. 

At this moment they were wandering with ‘ Jane’ over the summer 
moors, homeless, friendless, foodless, penniless ; and they had forgotten 
all outside things with her, as she reposed herself beneath the broad 
sky, on the friendly bosom of her mother—Nature. 

“ Hist!” said Edmund, suddenly, “ there’s a knock.” 

Myles paused. Some one knocked at the front door. Mary had 
heard it, and rose from her rocking-chair. 

“Thee go on wi’ thi’ readin’,” said she, going out ; and they heard 
her open the door, and a low voice—a woman’s voice—ask her some 
question. 

With an inarticulate exclamation, Myles half rose, the book open in 
his hand, and as Edmund was in the act of inquiring what was the 
matter, Mary came in again, looking rather bewildered, and saying, 
as she turned to some one who followed her : 

“Myles, here’s a lady wants to speak to thee.” 

“Why did you not come?” said Adrienne, going straight up to 
Myles. ‘“ Why have you never been to see me? I have waited and 
waited, until I could wait no longer.” 

He stood, crimson, unable to speak a word, but looking at her with 
eyes that must have told their tale—which must have warned her had 
she been less excited and earnest. 

“How could you go and do a thing like that, and then never take: 
any further notice of me?” she continued. “I have thought of 
nothing else since I heard of it. It was most wonderfully foolish— 
oh, very foolish ; but oh, I do thank you, and honour you for it, with 
all my heart. It is exactly what such canaille deserve, and it was 
nobly done—it was indeed !” 

“Miss Blisset ... you... you—it was nothing. Any one 
would have done it. I couldn’t have rested or slept till I had 
punished him. I was obliged to do it.” 
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“ Ah, that is how you put it, no doubt—but any one would not 
have felt so—only you would. I can never thank you—never.” 

“ Well, don’t then! I—it makes me ashamed of myself—it does 
indeed,” said he, earnestly. 

“ But whativer is it o’ about, miss ?” said Mary, putting into words 
her own and Edmund’s boundless astonishment. 

“Ts it possible,” said Adrienne, turning with wide-open eyes to 
Myles—“ is it possible that you have never told them? Did he not 
tell you?” 

“ Nay, he’s ne’er told us nowt,” said Mary. 

“T never heard of anything so extraordinary,” said Adrienne, with 
still a vibration in her voice, which showed how much she was moved. 
“You must have heard about that man—Spenceley—who insulted me, 
and...” 

“Thank heaven, your name has never been uttered,” interposed 
Myles, hastily. 

“ And your brother, who had once before sent him away when he 
tried to annoy me, at the library, went to make him promise to 
behave himself, and he would not. Was not that it? So he flogged 
him.” 

“ Eh—Myles!” said Mary, with a long-drawn intonation, com- 
pounded of incredulity, pride, and pleasure. “Eh—h—Myles! I 
niver did—no niver !” 

“So it were you, Myles,” said Edmund. “Thou hast kept some 
and quiet about it. But I’m glad thou did it.” 

“ And he has never come near my home—never given me a chance 
of thanking him,” pursued Adrienne. “You must understand, now, 
why I have come.” 

“ Ay, I can so,” said Mary, regarding her with great favour and 
cordiality, for this praise of Myles touched her to the very heart. 
“Won't you sit down ?” she added. 

“T don’t wish to disturb you,” said Adrienne, hesitating. 

“Eh, no sich thing. Sit you down,” said Mary, drawing up the 
rocking-chair, in which Adrienne sat down, and Myles stood leaning 
against one end of the mantelpiece, feeling the need of a support of 
some kind; for he felt a sort of intoxication and a bewilderment, and 
a strange, subtle, new life in the very fact of Adrienne’s presence. 

“TJ had to inquire where you lived,” she said, looking up at him. 
“You did not even tell me that. You once mentioned that you 
lived on the Townfield, and I thought I should never find your house ; 
but the first person I met told me where you lived. But would you 
never have come ?” 

“ JJ hardly liked to come. I did not know whether you might 
haye been—displeased, perhaps,” he said, with some embarrassment. 
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“ My uncle has often asked when you were coming. He wants to 
see you again. But now you will come soon—yes ?” 

“T—yes. I should like to,” said he. 

“T hope you don’t mind my coming here,” said Adrienne to Mary. 

“Eh, no! Lord, no!” said Mary, earnestly. “Im reet glad to 
see you. Yon chap would ne’er ha’ told us what he’d been doin’. 
He’s so—stupid.” 

“Yes—so I should think,” said Adrienne, meeting Mary’s eyes 
with a smile. 

And then, looking at Edmund, she said, “I’ve heard of you, too. 
You are not strong.” 

“No,” said Mary, answering for him. “He’s ne'er one o’ th’ 
strongest, and to-day he’s getten a headache.” 

“Don't you do anything for your headaches ?” 

“Nay, I just bide ’em out.” 

“That is a pity. I could do something for them—if I come again, 
I will bring you something that will do them good.” 

She went on talking to Mary and Edmund, who seemed to feel no 
embarrassment in the intercourse. Adrienne certainly possessed in a 
high degree the art of putting people at their ease in her company. 
Mary and Edmund were not usually communicative in first interviews 
with strangers; but this stranger appeared to take their hearts by 
storm, and quickly succeeded in making them forget that there was 
any difference in station between them. She apologised for her 
intrusion much more particularly than she would have done to a 
woman whose servant had opened the door, taken her card, and 
announced her with a flourish. This demeanour was not put on—it 
was her natural, spontaneous manner, springing from instinctive 
politeness and geniality of nature. Everything about her was true 
and pure—what Myles was accustomed to call in the vernacular 
“jannock.” Mary, also, was nothing if not jannock; and the two 
girls—the lady and the factory-worker—seemed instinctively to get 
on. 

“T must not detain you any longer now,” said Adrienne, at last. 
“T see you are going to have your tea. But I should like to know 
you. Would you mind if I came again, now and then ?” 

“ Eh, I’st be vary glad,” said Mary, “if so be we’re not too simple 
and plain like for you. Yo’seen we're nobbut working folk . . .” 

“Well, I am a working person too, and like seeks like,” said 
Adrienne. 

“T reckon you're a different mak’ o’ worker fro’ us,” said Mary. 

“T am sure I work as hard as you at least, and am as tired and as 
glad of rest as you, when my work is done.” 

“You look tired now,” said Mary, fixing her large, clear eyes upon 
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Adrienne’s pale and somewhat weary face, from which the glow had 
faded. ‘ Where do you live ?” 


“Up at Stonegate, in Blake Street.” 

“My certy! But that’s a good step!” said Mary, who, like many 
of her class, was nothing of a walker. ‘“ We're just goin’ to have 
our tay—won’t you draw up and have a sup, and a bit o’ summat to 
eyt ?” 

That homely, cordial Lancashire invitation, “Come and have a sup, 
and a bit o’ summat to eat ”—what Lancashire ears are there that do 
not know it and love it for the kind thoughts it arouses! It went 
straight home to our lonely Adrienne: a mist rushed over her eyes ; 
she said somewhat hesitatingly : 

“Oh, I should like it. You are very kind, but I fear——” she 
half turned to Myles. 

“Myles, coom out o’ yon corner, and behave thisel’, mon! Thou 
can when thou’s a mind to,” said Mary, briskly. “Now draw up,” 
she added to Adrienne. ‘ Tak’ off your hat, and I’st hang it up, so! 
And Myles’ll see you home. He’s got nowt to do to-neet.” 

Mary must have been inspired when she made this suggestion. 

“ Oh, I need not trouble him now,” said Adrienne, with a radiant 
smile upon the approaching Myles—“ unless he has forgotten the 
way to my uncle’s house, as I begin to think.” 

“Tt’s much better I should go with you. It’s Saturday evening,” 
said Myles, seating himself beside her, and throwing a fleeting glance 
towards her face. 

She was content, pleased, even flattered at the friendly way in 
which she had been received. Her expression said that as plainly 
as words could do. Myles began to lose some of his bewilderment, 
and to gain somewhat more confidence. 

“Eh, I’ve forgotten th’ mowffins!” said Mary, suddenly, a shade 
crossing her face. “We mun really wait while I toast the mowffins.” 

She jumped up and produced tea-cakes out of a cupboard, and 
Myles suggested that perhaps it did not matter about the muffins. 
Mary was, however, firm, and bade him cut some bread-and-butter 
while she toasted. 


“And mind thou cuts it nice and thin, and not all i’ lumps,” she 
added in admonitory tones. 

Myles, much too simple-minded to see anything derogatory in 
cutting bread-and-butter, began, but in half a minute Adrienne had 
jumped up and laid hold of the knife. 

“Stop! That is clearly not your sphere,” said she, laughing into 
his embarrassed, yet ever-attractive face. “It is not stern enough— 
not commanding enough. Let me do it.” 


Unaware of the distinguished example set by the Wetzlar heroine 
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in the bread-and-butter-cutting line, Myles watched the deft fingers 
of his enchantress as if no woman had ever been known to cut bread- 
and-butter properly before. 

Mary, who grew visibly and every moment more satisfied with her 
guest, toasted the “ mowflins,” buttered them, and tea was proclaimed 
ready with acclamation. 

Then Edmund came to the table; they all sat there, and Mary 
made tea in state, apologising for not having the best tea-things 
because of the impromptu nature of the visit. 

“IT am sure these seem delightful tea-things,” said Adrienne, 
smiling. 

The festivity was altogether successful as regarded Adrienne, Mary, 
and Edmund. But Miss Blisset cast every now and then fleeting 
glances at Myles, and was not quite at her ease about him, for he 
alone of all the party was silent and grave. It was the deep intensity 
of the delight within him that caused this, but Adrienne could not be 
supposed to know that—in very truth, as yet she honestly believed 
the greater admiration and liking to be on her side. That delusion 
was soon to be ended, but at present she was under its influence. 

The meal was not long over when she said she must go, and 
promising Mary to come again, she went away, accompanied by 
Myles. 

Their way lay through what was called “the Park.” They turned 
in at the large iron gates of a town pleasure-ground, laid out in 
gravel walks, grass plots, seats, and flower-beds. They were on a 
height. The town lay below, with the gilded spire of the town-hall 
cleaving the air, and the hazy-looking blue wall of Blackrigg to the 
north and north-west. 

As they walked slowly along a broad terrace, unoccupied save by 
themselves, Adrienne asked, in her quick, foreign way : 

“Say to me, Mr. Heywood—you are vexed that I came ?” 

“ T—vexed—nay !” was all that he could say. 

The current which for the last week had ever been hurrying more 
and more quickly forward had now arrived at the verge. It leapt 
over it in a bound, and carried everything before. He was madly 
in love, and all he could do was to say as little, be as brief as 
possible, for fear of showing her, startling her, perhaps repelling her ; 
for he was intensely conscious of the difference ; all his dearly loved, 
passionately cherished theories of equality could not blind him to the 
fact that they were not equals—that while he loved her with a strength 
that shook his nature with its power, yet the bare thought of touching 
her, holding her hand, speaking to her on easy and familiar terms, 


came to him with a sense of impropriety—brought him the conviction, 
non sum dignus. 
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‘You were so quiet,” said she. ‘You would hardly speak to me. 
I was afraid I had offended you.” 


“Not at all,” said poor Myles, unable to say more lest he should 
say too much. 

“T am sure,” pursued Adrienne, stopping in her walk and looking 
earnestly at him—‘“I am sure you know that I did not mean to offend 
you; and you could not be so hard as to wish me to keep silence. 
You behaved splendidly. I felt that I must thank you for it.” 

It was growing too much for him to stand there quiescent, and 
hear that voice, which contained all melody for him, and to see that 
face, those eyes, looking at him so. The eagerness of desperate love 
came storming down upon prudence, and hurrying words of devotion 
to his lips. Mastering himself by a strong effort, and clasping, or 
rather clenching his hands behind him, he said, in what seemed to 
Adrienne a singularly calm, colourless voice : 

“You make too much of it. I would rather not be thanked for it.” 

“You are hard upon me to say that. It gives me such pleasure to 
thank you, but you deserve at my hands that I should comply with 
your wishes—after what you have done for me. But you cannot 
guess with a delightful feeling it is to one so lonely as I, to suddenly 
discover that there is some one who has been not afraid to stand up 
for her—and to some purpose.” 

“T should have thought you would have many friends,” remarked 
Myles, endeavouring to change the too-fascinating subject. 

““T—no indeed. I don’t think any one with fewer friends ever 
lived.” 

“But you may have left friends behind you on the Continent ?” 

A momentary pause while he looked at her. It was as though 
some sudden blow had struck the words back from her lips to her 
heart—then she said steadily : 

“Some few; but chiefly benefactors rather than friends —bene- 
factors who befriended and helped me in my loneliness and destitution, 
for my father and I were sometimes almost destitute.” 

** Destitute ?” echoed Myles, shocked. 

“Qh yes! I have not always lived in Lancashire, you know. No 
one seems to be poor here. I have known what it is to look at a 
piece of money worth sixpence, and know that if I spent that upon my 
supper I should not have a penny in the morning to buy breakfast 
with.” 

“‘ But not seriously ?” 

“T assure you it seemed very serious tome. I have sunk lower. 
I have known what it was to go supperless to bed, wondering what 


poor little trinket or book I could spare in order to get a breakfast 
next morning.” 
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Myles was silent, and Adrienne continued : 
“That, you know, is what is not considered respectable for a young 
lady.” 

“ Hang respectability !” was all he said. 

“Not at all! Llike it. After all the fever and the turmoils, and 
the ups and downs, and dreadful uncertainties of that life, my present 
one is like Paradise. Oh, rest is a very sweet thing—rest and security 
and a strong arm to help you.” (Myles turned to her with parted 
lips.) “Your home is beautiful. That sister of yours is so calm 
and good. I love her already. She must be very dear to you.” 

“ Ay, I love Mary dearly.” 

“Yes. Both she and you, and all of you, look as if you had had a 
home all your lives. Do you think I might go to see them again ?” 

“They'll only be too glad. I never thought you could sympathise 
so much—with our sort,” said Myles, constrainedly. 

“To-morrow you will come to Stonegate, will you not ? and then I 
will tell you my story, and you will perhaps understand how it is 
that I sympathise with ‘ your sort,’ as you call it, and why I think 
so much of what you have done for me.” 

“T will come with pleasure.” 

“To-morrow afternoon, then, I shall expect you.” 


They walked the rest of the way in silence, and Myles left her at 
the gate. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Deeper and deeper still.” 


Ir was a lovely Sunday afternoon on which Myles took his way to 
Stonegate. He found Adrienne alone. She said her uncle was 
taking his afternoon airing in his bath-chair in the garden, and did 
not wish to be disturbed ; his old servant, Brandon, was with him. 

“But sit down,” she continued, “and we can have a talk.” 

With that she picked up her knitting and began to work. 

“You will talk,” said Myles, “if you keep your promise. You 
promised to tell me about yourself.” 

“Do you really want to hear that ?” 

“‘T came on purpose.” 

“Well, I will tell it you, and I hope it will have the effect I 
intend.” 

“ What effect is that ?” 

“You are determined to look upon me (I have seen it, so don’t be 
at the trouble of denying it) as something fine and delicate, and 
unused to roughness and hardship.” 
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“Yes, one can see plainly enough that you are that.” 

“Can one? Well, I'll begin my story, and you shall learn how 
appearances may deceive.” 

Adrienne related well. She did not exaggerate; there was nothing 
strained—no striving after effect; but there was colour, pathos, 
life, in her tale, and a subtle poetry thrown over all, by her way of 
looking at things. 

Myles, in listening, felt as if he were actually wandering with her 
on that nomadic life she spoke of; through the great foreign capitals, 
and the country villages, and the towns, big and little; to be 
sojourneying with her in the gay, feverish watering-places; to sur- 
vey the distant, rose-tinted Alps. He utterly forgot where he was, 
and knew only her and her life. 

There had been two brothers, she told him, of whom her father was 
the youngest and her uncle the elder. Kith and kin they had none, 
and their patrimony was small. Both were gifted, but in different 
ways. Adrian, her father, was artist to the marrow of his bones. 
Richard, her uncle, had also some taste for art, but more of the 
analytical and critical than of the synthetic description ; he had been, 
moreover, at one time a practical man of business, and had made 
money—he was not rich, but thoroughly independent. Her father 
had had the gift of spending, not of making. The brothers had 
parted early. Adrian, as soon as he was his own master, had said 
farewell to home, and had gone, first to Germany, there to study the 
music which his soul loved, and which had beautified his otherwise 
weary, disappointed life. 

Some time was spent in Germany; then two or three years in 
miscellaneous and somewhat aimless travel; then back again to 
Germany, to music, and to love. The fair, clever, and penniless 
daughter of a poor professor and man of science won his heart, as he 
hers, and they married. 

With marriage came the feeling of an insufficiency of means, and 
the desire to augment them led him into business speculations of a 
nature which he did not in the least understand: the bubble burst, 
and Adrian Blisset found himself a ruined man in less than a year 
after his marriage. Adrienne’s mother died at her birth; the girl 
had never known that holy bond, however much she might have 
longed for it. Her father chose to lay part of the cause of his wife’s 
death to the anxiety induced by his extravagance and folly—more- 
over, he had adored her, and from the hour of her death he had been 
a changed man. He had his own living and that of his child to gain, 
but he settled nowhere. His life became nomadic. He and the little 
one did not sojourn long in the tents of any particular tribe. Scarce 
a city or a town of any importance in Europe, but had sheltered the 
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unconscious head of the infant, or been trodden by the child’s uncertain 
feet, or by the sedate step of the maiden, careworn before her time, 
while she knew intimately many an out-of-the-way nook, unnamed 
by Murray, Bradshaw, or Baedeker, amongst Italian hills, deep in the 
sunny lands of France; Thiiringian woods and slopes, or sleepy red- 
roofed Rhenish hamlets. 

A restless ghost drove the musician with his child and his violin 
hither and thither, never permitting him to stay long in any one 
place and gather substance; but ever, so soon as the novelty had 
worn off, seeming to drive him forth on a fresh search after—what ? 
Adrienne had learnt at an early age to ask herself that question, and 
sorrowfully to give up the answer. 

Sometimes he was in funds, when he showered all kinds of presents 
upon her, and called her his dear child, his Herzallerliebste ; but 
oftener they were plunged in poverty, sore, sordid, dreadful poverty. 
His moods varied distressingly, from kindness that had in it some- 
thing fitful and sinister, up to the dark and melancholy silence which 
was his most frequent humour. He was proud, and his pride was of 
a touchy and intractable kind; it offended men of business, and 
estranged friends and pupils. 

Adrienne had had many teachers and many strange lessons, and the 
whole had combined into a varied and truly most unconventional 
education. Her father had lavished musical training upon her. At 
Florence, where they stayed a whole year, longer than anywhere else, 
she had wandered about with a kind-hearted old artist, who led her 
about with him to the great galleries, and showed her the grandest 
pictures, and made her know the beautiful buildings, till she had 
imbibed the undying loveliness of such masterpieces as Giotto’s 
Campanile, or Michael Angelo’s Duomo, and had discovered that 
her favourite thing in Florence was the ‘ Pensiero’ Medici of the last- 
named artist. 

“You remind me of him,” she added, suddenly looking at Myles. 
And she had sat, at thirteen years of age, for a picture of ‘ Gravity.’ 

“ Was that what he called you ?” asked Myles. 

“Yes. Gravity, or Sedateness was his name for me—and it 
suited me.” 

She had had to part from her good old friend, and that had cost 
her the pain which parting brings to those who know they will not 
meet again. 

In Paris, Adrienne had had lessons in democracy from a young 
universal genius, whose talents were too vast to stoop to any ordinary 
walk of life. He lived in a garret, and planned schemes of a perfect 
republic. Adrienne had not felt much grief on parting from him. 

A monstrous learned professor, who lived at Bonn, in a Schlafrock, 
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slippers, and spectacles, had taught her a little store of Greek and 
Latin. But her greatest teacher had been a strange, absent-looking 
professor, in Berlin—a man of literature and philosophy, who had 
been very fond of her, and had given her freely of his very best. 
Her uncle, Mr. Blisset, looked upon this as a providential circum- 
stance, for he found when she came to him, that he had no tyro to 
deal with, but one already instructed in philosophy and its termin- 
ology. 

Two years ago her father had died; and just before his death, she 
had learnt for the first time that they possessed any relation in the 
world. She had received a letter to give to her uncle. She fulfilled 
the behest, and that was how she first met Mr. Blisset. 

“ And what did he say ? How did he receive you?” asked Myles, 
eagerly. 

“T was chilled,” said she, “as I sat opposite to him and saw his 
pale, impassive face, and watched how he raised his eyes now and 
then from that letter. He gave me no reply that night; told me 
nothing ; did not intimate whether he were pleased or displeased to 
see me, but ordered a room to be prepared for me; and the next day 
he told me that my father had asked him in his letter to give me a 
shelter until I was able to find some employment by which I could 
support myself. My uncle said that if I could endure to live buried 
alive with an old man, and work hard at a sedentary employment, he 
would give me a home and pay me a certain sum every year. I 
accepted his proposal gratefully, and have never repented it; and I 
trust he never will, either.” 

There spoke the true Adrienne Blisset. 

“ And you are happy here ?” 

“As happy as I expect to be. It is a great thing not to be 
miserable.” 

“'That’s what our rulers appear to think we working-men ought 
to feel,” said Myles, sardonically, his thoughts for the moment flying 
off at a tangent. 

“ Are you bitter against your rulers ?” asked Adrienne, tranquilly. 

“T am bitter against some of them—a pampered set of rich men, 
who never had a care in their lives, but don’t mind how many other 
people have to bear. There are some, now—Bright, and Cobden, and 
the like—for them I'd die. There’s that in their faces which says 
they have not a mean thought, nor a desire but for our good ; but the 
most of them”—he shrugged his shoulders — “ those lily-handed 
politicians who call themselves Radicals in these days, and plan how 
to prevent a working-man from getting his beer, but have half a 
dozen sorts of wine at their own tables, and go mincing about at 
public meetings, talking lightly of trials that would make them cringe 
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if they had to face them; talking about ‘supply and demand,’ and 
how to improve the condition of the lower orders—isn’t that the 
phrase? Much they know about the lower orders, and how to 
improve them! They don’t know what ails them yet.” 

He laughed sarcastically. 

“Tt is true, they are a somewhat emasculate type,” said she; “but 
I don’t see what right you have to blame them much. It is the 
working-man’s own fault that they can do no more for him.” 

“ His own fault!” he echoed incredulously. 

“Now don’t eat me up, please! I wonder if you and I differ 
essentially in. first principles on this subject. You have thought 
about it, haven’t you ?” 

“Ay, Ihave. I've plenty of reason to think about it, when I see 
such fellows as Frederick Spenceley and young Mallory living on the 
fat of the land, without having lifted a finger to get it, or proved by 
a single act that they merited it.” 

“Mr. Mallory,” said Adrienne, slowly, “you say you have seen 
him; has he come home?” 

“No. I meant to speak figuratively. I don’t see him; but I 
know it isso. If I don’t know him, I know the likes of him———” 

“ But—but what about him?” she asked, still with the same slow- 
ness and a kind of hesitation. ‘“ What has he done wrong ?” 

“He has done nothing; that’s what he has done wrong,” said 
Myles. “ Well, he’s coming home soon ; we shall see how he breasts 
the storm—for we are in for a storm, sooner or later. But don’t you 
think, Miss Blisset, it must make a man think to see these contrasts 
—a man who has the least bit of a power of thought ? ” 

“No doubt. And what conclusion have you come to in the 
matter ?” 

“The conclusion that it’s a crying injustice.” 

“To whom ?” 

“ To—well, to put it broadly, we'll say to the working-man—but 
I mean to those in general, who work very hard, and get very 
little.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“ Miss Blisset! Where is the justice of fellows like that having 
that money without either rhyme or reason ; and of fellows like——” 

“You,” suggested Adrienne, demurely. 

“T don’t mean me in particular, but my class in general, earning 
from thirty to sixty shillings a week—the very best paid of us—in 
payment for hours and hours of close, hard work.” 

“T suppose it is not the work you object to?” 
“No. Ilike work. I should be lost without my work.” 
“The property which those young men enjoy has been earned with 
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trouble as great, or probably, from an intellectual point of view, 
greater than your weekly wages.” 

“ But not by them.” 

“ Suppose it had been earned by you, and you wished to leave it to 
your only son, whom you had educated with a view to his inheriting 
it, and the law stepped in and said you should not, but should leave it 
amongst a number of working-people whom you had never seen or 
heard of—how would you like that ?” 

“ But that is an exaggerated view of the case.” 

“T don’t see it. I don’t believe you have ever considered the 
subject fairly. And answer me this: suppose the average working- 
man became possessed of that money, or of part of it—money which he 
had not earned—money which had become his by a lucky chance: 
do you think his use of it would be worse, or as good as, or better, 
than the use made of it by those two of whom we are speaking? Do 
you think it would do him a real and permanent good: increase his 
self-respect, lessen his self-indulgence, make him steadier, soberer, 
more inwardly dignified, worthy, and honourable ?” 

She was looking earnestly at him, and Myles frowned, the words 
driven back from his lips. Did he know one man amongst his fellow- 
workmen on whom the possession of such money would have such 
an effect? Would it have such an effect upon himself? The 
generalities of the writers who cried up the working-man and his 
wrongs seemed suddenly to grow small, and to shrink into the 
background. 

“Oh,” went on Adrienne, “I don’t think you working-men know 
in the least how noble your work intrinsically is. You only see that 
others are outwardly better off than you, and you clamorously 
demand a share of that wealth. You don’t see how disastrous to your 
best interests such an acquisition would be.” 

Myles had started up, feeling terribly humiliated. 

“You think soill of us!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You could come and see 
us yesterday, and talk to my sister as if she had been your sister— 
and now you reproach us in this way. Good-bye!” 

“Stop!” said she, laying her hand upon his arm, and looking 
earnestly into his face. “ How wild and impatient you are! Think 
a moment! It is not of you I am speaking. Do you know any 
other working-man to whom I could speak in this way ?” 

She paused. It was true! Perhaps Harry Ashworth might hear 
those words and bear them—he knew of no other who would do so; 
and while he was stung and tortured by what she said, he felt a bitter 
consciousness that it was true. But he stood still, and waited to hear 
the end. 


“Tam speaking to you with a purpose,” Adrienne went on in the 
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same tone, low and quiet, but full of vehemence. “Since that night 
when you stepped forward in my defence, I have thought much about 
you—very much. I have studied you, and you do not know how well- 
used I am to studying people. The more I have studied you, the 
more I have felt that you were both generous and high-minded—and 
terribly hot-tempered,” she added, with a smile, which Myles thought 
must have charmed the temper of a ravening wolf. “Just think 
what you, a workman, might do by setting an example to your fellow- 
workmen. ‘Take the right side. You are too good for the common- 
place career of an ordinary ‘intelligent working-man,’ for a blind 
submission to trade-union rules, and for an obstinate resistance to 
your masters, just because they are your masters, or because your 
union bids you resist them. Don’t be a tool; use your reason ; con- 
sider the why and wherefore of things. Be answerable to your 
conscience alone for all you say and do. Help to show your fellows 
that all improvement in their condition must arise actively from 
within, not be received passively from without—you know that, 
and own it, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Myles, quickly, folding his arms and leaning against 
the mantelpiece, his eyes fixed upon her, as she stood before him, 
with her head a little thrown back ; her eyes alight, looking beautiful 
in her energy and excitement. 

“T wish,” she said, “I often wish that I were a working-woman, like 
your sister. I would show you what I meant; how toil could be 
ennobled.” 

She paused. Myles’s heart was beating wildly. Something, whether 
God or devil he had no time to think, hurried quick words from his 
lips; in a voice as low, as vehement as her own had been, he said: 

“Do you? And suppose it ever came to the point? Suppose 
some day some working-man came to you, and told you he loved you; 
that he could see how toil might be ennobled, if you would help him 
to do it—there would be an end of your philosophy. You would 
think of the cottage to live in, the floors to scrub, the rough 
neighbours, the coarse common life, the children to tend, and make, 
and mend, and sew for; and if you could get over that, there would 
be the man himself—a great rough fellow—a workman, not a gentle- 
man, a man of rough speech, like—like our sort. You would have to 
work for him, too; to cook, and sew, and wash for him; to obey him 
—you. When he said ‘ Do this,’ you must do it, and when he called 
‘Come here!’ you must go to him. That’s the way amongst us 
working people. What about the ennobling of toil then ?” 

He spoke jeeringly, and hated himself for doing so; and listened 
for her answer in a state of wild, if silent, excitement. 

Her hands had dropped, her eyes had sunk, her face was burning ; 
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she turned away. If he could have trusted himself to move or speak, 
he would have fallen upon his knees and begged her pardon. 

“Oh, Myles!” said she, at last, in a very low voice. He bit his 
lip till the blood came, at that sound; the most maddening, in its 
mingled sweetness and bitterness, he had ever heard. “I suppose I 
gave you the right to say that,” she said, “and to demand an answer 
too. You put it tersely, certainly. As you speak, I can see the very 
life rising before me that you picture.” 

“ And yourself in it!” said he, still with a sneer, though he would 
have given the world to ask her to forgive him. 

“No. You forget something,” she replied, walking to the window, 
while he still leaned against the mantelpiece. ‘ You made it all hard 
and sordid. You forgot the very ‘ennobling’ that began the dis- 
cussion. I could fancy myself in such a home—a working-man’s 
wife—but to become that, I must love that man ; and in the life you 
described there was no love. The man I loved, be he workman or 
prince, must be a gentleman—not a brute.” 

“Ah! and supposing you met this working-man—or whoever 
he might be?’ suggested Myles, in a calm, restrained kind of 
voice. 

“Tf I met him, and if I loved him, and he loved me, and asked me 
to marry him, I would say ‘yes’; and I would love him, and serve 
him faithfully to the end of my life.” 

The words fell softly and gently, almost timorously, as if she 
hesitated to speak of such a thing; and yet with a certain gentle 
firmness which said that they were no sentimental verbiage, but 
expressed the steadfast feeling of a steadfast heart. But each word 
was like a drop of liquid fire in the young man’s veins. She seemed 
suddenly to be close beside him—a possibility, a thing he might 
dream of—and fifty thousand times higher and farther off, and more 
impossible to him than ever. How could he ever hope to bend that 
heart to love him? The very thought was insanity. 

He mastered his emotion, and walked up to her. She turned, but 
did not look at him. 

“T beg your pardon, most humbly,” said he. 

“Tt is granted freely. I dare say it has been good for me; it has 
reduced my vague theories to the language of common-sense. I had 
no right to reproach you with the faults of your class, and expect 
nothing but milk and honey from your lips in return. We under- 
stand each other. Oh, but yours is a biting tongue! It cuts like a 
knife.” 

“Tt forgot itself when it turned against you. But, remember, 
your words had roused me. You made me blush for my own ‘ vague 
theories,’ as you call them. If you could not have said what you did, 
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to any other workman, do you suppose I could have spoken so to any 
other young lady ?” 

“No, no. I suppose not,” said she, but her face was still downcast. 
The glance which he at last received wavered almost timidly. She 
resumed her seat and her work, saying: “ And you will think of what 
I have said ?” 

“T will—seriously. I believe you are right, but the thing was too 
wonderful for me. I could not attain unto it—all at once.” 

The conversation was turned, as if by one consent, to books. 
Adrienne’s heart was beating unwontedly fast; her knight had not 
only surprised, but somewhat subdued her; delighting her at the 
same time. He was no tool; he could turn upon her, and he had 
the front of a ruler. That glance and that voice were not to be 
forgotten. She thrilled as she remembered them. She was glad he 
had not gone; the sensation that he was still there was pleasurable, 
with a strange potency of strength. 

The door opened, and Mr. Blisset was wheeled in, and a servant 
brought afternoon tea. Then Mr. Blisset began to talk, and Myles 
to listen. Mr. Blisset had some of his niece’s conversational power. 
The time flew insensibly, till supper was announced. Myles rose, 
fearing he had intruded too long. 

“No,” said Mr. Blisset. “Stay, unless you are tired, and my 
niece will give us some music.” 

He looked at her, and she said, “ Yes, do stay!” And Myles stayed. 

That evening Adrienne sang some songs. She finished with 
‘ Neue Liebe, neues Leben,’ and Myles went home with its last pas- 
sionate words ringing in his ears: 


“ Liebe, Liebe, lass’ mich los !” 


Would it ever “let him loose,” that love which had sprung up 
so suddenly and strongly, making every other feeling weak in the 
glow of its might and strength ? 


Cuapter XI. 


PROMISES. 


Tuat visit was but the first of a long series. Mr. Blisset was pleased 
to see the young man who listened so patiently and so deferentially 
to him, and Myles had an ever-growing conviction that Mr. Blisset’s 
views of men and things, of right and wrong, were deeper and 
sounder than his own; riper, truer, and more justly balanced. 
Myles learnt much in these visits and conversations. 


Adrienne had been many times to the cottage on the Townfield, 
VOL. Ly. x 
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and had completely won the hearts of Mary and Edmund. She had 
opened up a new field of delight and wonder to the boy, by putting 
him in the way of studying botany, and his enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. She lent him books and specimens, and Harry Ashworth, 
who was a great walker, brought him all kinds of plants, and ferns, 
and mosses, from the moors on which he was wont to spend his 
Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings. 

When Myles and Adrienne were in his house at the same time, 
they seemed to have little to say to each other ; which was, perhaps, 
not surprising, for their subjects were not those discussed by Mary 
and Edmund. Harry Ashworth had a great deal to ask Miss Blisset 
about music; she comforted him, too, for she helped him to some 
scientific understanding of the mighty harmonies of which he was 
fast losing the outward apprehension. Harry had not read much 
about music or musicians ; he had, while his hearing had been pretty 
good, contented himself with drinking in the sounds themselves. 
Adrienne soon discovered that the sorrow of his life was his failing 
hearing, and one evening it occurred to her to tell him the story 
of Beethoven. Mary and Harry and she happened to be alone. 
Adrienne began, and related that saddest of stories. It had the effect 
she intended. 

Harry sat with one hand shading his face, in an attitude which he 
had assumed soon after she began the story, when she said: “ And 
at last he wrote to one of his friends and confessed that he was 
growing quite deaf—that if he went to the opera, he must sit close to 
the orchestra, and even then, even leaning over towards it, he could 
scarcely hear.” 

Mary went on knitting. Adrienne’s voice, somewhat raised, slow, 
distinct, and clear, told the tale of that mighty genius—Christlike in 
the immensity of his woe, and the utterness of his separation from 
those around him. She went through it all. She told him about 
the great symphonies, about Beethoven’s one or two sad, luckless 
love-episodes ; his poverty; his love for the thankless young pro- 
fligate, his nephew; the performance of the Choral Symphony —of 
that great adagio “in which we discern the slowly stalking movement 
of a god!” 

“When it was over,’ Adrienne went on, “the audience were 
almost mad with rapture and delight, and the applause was deafening 
—thundering—it resounded through and through the great room ! 
the master still stood with his baton in his hand, his back to the 
audience, till one of the vocalists gently turned him round, and he 
saw them all—how they were wild with ern and emotion ; he had 


thus moved them by his heavenly music to § joy,’ and he had heard 
no sound of it all.” 
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She paused. It was the life which she most loved in all truth or 
poetry ; to her Beethoven’s sufferings were as actual as his genius or 
his grandeur. 

She saw Harry look at her with an expression which told her that 
he too understood, and she went on to the end—told of the bitter 
loneliness of those last years, that death in harmony with the life— 
that passing away of the Titan soul in the sublime music of the 
spring thunderstorm, and then she was silent. 

Harry looked at her for a moment, started up, and took her hand. 

“Thank you, miss,” said he, and left the house. 

“ Eh, Miss. Blisset,” said Mary, wiping her eyes, “ you’re like no 
one else as ivver I heerd tell on afore. You've done a kindness to 
yon poor lad, such as he never had yet.” 

“Tm very glad if you think so.” 

“Yo’ve gi’en him summat to console him. He'll go about now, 
thinking he may bear his deafness quite easy like, seein’ yon man as 
yo towd us on were so great and patient. His mind is fair beautiful 
—Harry’s mind is,” said Mary, moved out of all reticence. 

“T like him very much,” said Adrienne ; “very much indeed.” 

“Ay! He’s good—good to th’ marrow of his bones, he is.” 

“Like you, Mary. You and he are well-matched.” 

“Eh, nay! Eh, don’t think o’ that! He's ne’er said nowt about 
it.” : 

“He will some time !” 

Mary was silent, with a downcast face, till at last she said : 

“T know you'll ne’er say a word to no one about it. Ican trust 
you to tell you this, as whether he ever says owt about it or not, the 
vary thowt of ony other mon than him fair gives me a turn.” 

“ Yes,” said Adrienne. “And you do deserve to be happy, Mary. 
I wonder how it is that you and all yours are so different from other 
people. I always feel well and happy, and right with the world, 
when I am with you.” 

Later, as Myles walked with her up Blake Street, Adrienne 
remarked that the end of September was approaching and the 
evenings darkened earlier. 

“ Yes,” said Myles, “soon winter will be here. And then . 
now then, you,” he added to a passer-by, who gave Adrienne a very 
close berth ; “mind your manners when you're passing a lady.” 

“T didn’t know you had lady-friends, Myles Heywood,” replied a 
smooth voice, as the offender paused, and looked at them. 

“Qh, it’s you!” said Myles, with trenchant contempt. “If I'd 
known, I wouldn’t have troubled to speak to you.” And he passed 
on 


“Who is the man?” asked Adrienne. 
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“ He’s my—step-father,” said Myles, in a peculiar voice. Adrienne 
had heard the whole story from Mary; Myles had never been able to 
speak of it. 

“Qh, forgive me for saying it, but I wish you had not spoken to 
him in that way.” 

“Why? How?” he stammered. 

“Has he ever done you any harm ?” 

“Not directly ; but I can’t abide the very looks of him.” 

“There !” said she, with a somewhat"nervous smile; “you are too 
contemptuous. Reverence is better than contempt; it is indeed.” 

“Reverence? Would you have me reverence him !” 

“Yes. You ought to reverence human nature—your own nature 
—in him. If you could have heard yourself speak! Do you know 
what you would do, if any one spoke to you in that way ?” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, you would—I think you would shake him. I can just see 
you make one stride towards him, and fasten upon him—poor fellow ! 
—to teach him manners.” 

“You mean that I have none myself. ‘Well, you may be right.” 

“ Are you offended ?” 

‘Miss Blisset—you could not offend me.” 

“T think I could. But do think of what I have said; and try not: 
to be so contemptuous. Will you?” 

“The next time I meet Jim Hoyle, Til take off my hat to him 
politely—since you wish it.” 

“You will drive me to despair! How different you are from your 
reasonable sister, who sees the right bearings of things at once; and 
from your sensitive brother, who... . 

“Yes, Ned is like a girl for delicacy,” said Myles, a sarcastic 
flavour in his voice. “ Well, Miss Blisset, I will try hard to please 
you. Next week there’s a fellow coming that I have a contempt for, 
if I ever had for any one.” 

“Who may that be ?” 

“Mr. Sebastian Mallory, our so-called master.” 

A pause. Then a hesitating, “In-deed !” from her, the intonation 
of which Myles did not remark. 

“So I'll try to be polite to him, if our paths cross—which I hope 
they won't.” 

“ Perhaps they may not. But now do try,” said she. “You may 
find it easier than you think.” 

They parted at the wicket, and Myles went home, to find Edmund 
gone to bed, and to sit up himself, reading ‘My Beautiful Lady,’ 
which Adrienne had lent to Edmund, never supposing that Myles 
would look at it, or that he would take any interest in it if he did. 
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But he pored over it, and his heart-strings trembled to the poet’s 
notes: it was he himself, his own thoughts put into poetry, as the 
lover waited his lady’s coming. And as for the end, Myles read it 
differently ; to please himself, he allowed common sense to step in— 
Adrienne was not consumptive. 


Cuapter XII. 
MR. MALLORY’S POLITICS. 


“ Philinte—Mais on entend les gens au moins sans se facher. 
Alceste-—Moi, je veux me facher, et ne veux point entendre.” 
Le Misanthrope. 


During the following forenoon, Myles sat alone in the outer office, 
employed exactly as he had been on the day of Mrs. Mallory’s visit, 
weeks before. Wilson was going his usual round in the works, and 
Mr. Sutcliffe, the manager, was out. 

Pausing at the end of a column of figures, he raised his eyes and 
saw coming down the street something which caused him to open his 
eyes in surprise, though surprise was not his usual expression. 

It was a very high and very swell phaeton, with a pair of magnificent 
bays, which danced along the street, as if its shabby, clog-worn stones 
caused much distress to their aristocratic hoofs. The driver of this 
{in Thanshope) unique conveyance was a young man in light grey 
clothes and a round cloth cap—no English cap: indeed there was, at 
least to the uninitiated Thanshope eye, something un-English in his 
whole appearance. He was, however, master of his cattle, as even 
Myles could see. Beside him sat a slight, dark boy, with a plain, 
queer, but attractive face; and behind -was a very correct-looking 
groom. 

“Who on earth is that chap?’ was Myles’s first very natural 
thought, as he forgot his work, and gazed in the blissfulness of 
ignorance at the vision. The next moment he could have bitten off 
his tongue could he have had the feeling that he had not bestowed a 
second glance upon the whole affair, for the dancing bays came 
sidling down the street, and the driver pulled them up before that 
very office door; moreover, he had caught sight of Myles staring at 
him, and had given him in return a lazy look from a pair of rather 
sleepy eyes. 

Now Myles knew it was the “so-called master ”—it was Sebastian 
Mallory: a second glance at the fair though bronzed face, the yellow 
hair and moustache, the proudly cut features, and the indifferent 
expression, displayed sufficient likeness to his mother to make the 
first intuitive conviction a certainty. 
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Furious with himself at having been caught staring openly and 
wonderingly, Myles forgot his voluntary promise to Adrienne, and, 
in order to prove that, whatever his open eyes might at first have 
seemed to intimate, yet that he was not really at all struck by any- 
thing he had seen, he turned his back to the door, and was apparently 
bending with the deepest attention over his work, when that door 
was opened ; he heard a voice conclude some injunctions to the groom, 
and the answer which followed : 

“ Jawohl, mein Herr.” 

“Foreign servants, even!” murmured Myles, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Good morning, my good man,” was the next thing he heard, in 
an accent as different from that of the Thanshope “ gentleman ” as 
Adrienne’s was different from that of the Thanshope lady. 

He turned round and looked up; he was forced to do so now, and, 
without noticing the lad who stood in the background, he faced 
Mallory. The two young men confronted each other for the first 
time. 

So far as expression and complexion went, they were as great a 
contrast as could be imagined. Both were tall, spare, and well-built, 
and there the resemblance ended. Myles was,as has been said, quick, 
passionate, lithe, alert, with a temper that sprang into action on 
every possible occasion, with eyes that flashed, brows that contracted, 
very often in the course of the day. Sebastian Mallory was graceful, 
but there was some languor, real or assumed, in the grace. He was 
handsome, but the good looks were certainly marred by the bored 
expression on his pale, fine features. His eyes moved slowly; they 
were very good eyes, luminous, and hazel in colour, but they did not 
look as if they would easily flash. He spoke, looked, moved, as if he 
found life rather troublesome, and scarcely worth the trouble when it 
had been taken. He had taken off his cap when he entered the 
office—foreign fashion, and Myles saw that his face, all save the fore- 
head, was somewhat bronzed; but it was with the bronze of a hot 
sun—not nature, naturally he was pale. His hair, too, seemed to 
have caught the sun at the ends, elsewhere it was just yellow hair. 
Every gesture and movement was full of the polished ease of high 
cultivation. 

Myles, looking straight at him, said to himself, “One of your 
languid, heavy swells, are we? I’m afraid we shall ruffle his fine 
feathers in this horrid democratic place.” 

He had Mrs. Mallory in his mind’s eye as he surveyed her son; 
her principles were well known—the divine right of kings—the 
Conservative side through thick and thin, good report and evil 
report ; Church and Constitution intact through every storm; our 
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greatest Premier, the late lamented Duke of Wellington; the working- 
man in his proper place (wherever that may be); rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, a providential arrangement which it would be sinful 
and impious to think of disturbing. 

Thinking of all this, Myles surveyed Sebastian Mallory, and as he 
found him entirely different from any young man he had ever seen 
before, and as most of the Thanshope people, great and small, were 
of the Radical persuasion, he immediately concluded that he was 
right—what had been bred in the bone must come out in the flesh, 
and it was quite clear that Mr. Mallory was a Conservative of the 
bluest dye. 

Meanwhile Sebastian had been looking at Myles, too, surprised at 
receiving no answer to his remark, and still more surprised to observe 
that the eyes of the “good man” were fixed intently, criticisingly, 
and with an unabashed steadfastness upon himself, and appeared to 
measure him over from head to foot, in a manner which was, to say 
the least, singular. The cap of the young man remained on his 
head; he did not rise; he did not ask what he could do, nor the 
visitor’s business ; he simply looked at him with a pair of remarkably 
keen, piercing dark eyes, and Sebastian returned the look, until at. 
last a gleam of amusement appeared in his sleepy eyes. 

That look of amusement was not lost upon Myles; it irritated and 
angered him. He was so terribly in earnest about all he did,. 
thought, or believed, as not readily to see the comic side of a question, 
while it was Mallory’s chief foible to take everything in this world 
that came to him as rather amusing—if not too troublesome. 

“Ma foi!” he observed, with a quaint look, but very good- 
naturedly ; “they told me in the train that I should be surprised at 
the Thanshope people, and so I am !” 

“Perhaps they'll be equally surprised with you,” said Myles, 
concisely. 

“Well, they may,” replied Sebastian, coolly. ‘“ Do you know who 
Tam ?” 

Myles hesitated 2 moment, much wishing to say, “No, I don’t,” 
but integrity got the upper hand; he only put the fact as dis- 
agreeably as he could. 

“T should suppose you are Mrs. Mallory’s son.” 

Sebastian turned to the brown-faced, dark-eyed boy who stood 
behind, and remarked smilingly : 

“You see, J am nobody, Hugo; only my mother’s son; and yet 
here I am upon my own property.” 

The youth nodded, and glanced thoughtfully at Myles, who could 


not resist going on with the rather perilous game he was playing, 
and who remarked drily : 
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“You'll find that we count a good deal by residence and relationship 
here.” 

“So!” said Sebastian, with the amused half-smile still playing about 
his lips and in his eyes, to the intense exasperation of Myles, whe 
naturally saw nothing at all to laugh at in the situation. There was 
something, too, xbout Mallory which struck a subtle blow at his pride 
and self-esteem—something which in his innermost heart he knew to 
be superior to himself, though he passionately refused to admit the idea. 

“Your guess is correct,” went on Sebastian. “I am Mrs. Mallory’s 
son. And now Ishould be glad to know who and what you are—one 
of my work-people, perhaps ?” 

The young man did not seem to be at all annoyed at what was 
taking place ; indeed, there was that in his manner which said that 
he was mildly amused with the whole affair. He looked around as 
he spoke, with a lazy, criticising glance, but it was the glance, as Myles 
keenly felt, of a master, and of one who was accustomed to be a master. 
He was surveying his property, and questioning one of his servants. 
All the revolutionary element in that servant was in perturbation. 

“What am I?” he began, when Sebastian, who had taken off his 
cap on entering the office, said suggestively : 

“Hadn’t you better take your cap off?” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” said Myles, the blood rushing to his 
face. “It is not the fashion here. As for me, I doff to no man, and 
but few women.” 

“Ah! well, we won’t quarrel about it. As you say, it is a matter 
of opinion,” said Sebastian, politely ; but there was something in the 
tone which made Myles feel small, and as if he had been behaving 
childishly—not a comforting feeling. 

“ But I interrupted you,” continued Mallory, who seemed to be 
acquiring gradually a sort of interest in the conversation ; “you were 
going to tell me who you are?” 

“ My name is Myles Heywood, and my business is cut-looking and 
part of the over-looking in this factory,” said Myles. 

“ Heywood,” repeated Sebastian, his eyes losing their lazy look, 
“ Heywood; where have I—ah, yes! A cut-looker—I don’t know 
what that is.” 

“Likely enough not,” said Myles. 

“But itis quite certain that I must learn it,” pursued Sebastian ; 
“ what is it, if I may ask?” 

An uncomfortable sense began to steal over Myles, that Mr. Mallory 
was courtesy itself, and that, too, under considerable provocation. He 
gave a short sketch of his business. 

“ Thanks,” said Sebastian. ‘ And now—by-the-by, I am absolutely 
forgetting my business—is Mr. Sutcliffe in ?” 
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. “Not now; he will be in about an hour.” 

“In an hour? Then I must go over the works without him. Is 
there any one here who knows all about it—you, perhaps ?” he added 
quickly, asif struck by a happy thought. 

The idea of leading Mr. Mallory round the works excited the 
liveliest aversion in Myles’s mind. 

“Wilson, the head overlooker, is above me. He generally does 
that,” said he. 

“ Wilson—I ought to remember Wilson. He has been herea long 
time, hasn’t he ?” 

“ He has,” said Myles, rather emphatically. 

“T thought so. Well, where is he ?” 

Myles, despite himself, very much despite himself, felt the influence 
of Sebastian’s manner. He would have been glad could he reasonably 
have classed him with Frederick Spenceley, but no such classification 
was for a moment possible. He wished he had not made that difficulty 
about going through the works. He suddenly remembered his volun- 
tary promise to Adrienne, and felt that he could not tell her he had 
kept his word. But too proud, or perhaps too shy, to suddenly change 
his manner, he said, in the same curt tone: 

“ He’s going round the works. If you'll wait a minute I'll send 
him to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Mallory. 

Myles went out of the office, and across the yard to the factory ; 
and Mallory, putting his hand upon Hugo’s shoulder, silently pointed 
to the workman’s figure, and they watched him until he had gone into 
the mill. 

“ Hugo, you have not a good ear for English names yet, but I have. 
T have heard that man’s name just lately—yesterday, in fact, in the 
train as we came from Manchester. He is a fellow I must know 
something more about. Did you notice him? He has a splendid face.” 

“Splendid manners too, I think,” said the boy, sarcastically. 

“Yes,” replied Sebastian, meditatively. “Heywood! If he had 
not mentioned his name when he did, I think I should have lost my 
temper. As it is, I shall try another plan. There he goes! What 
a row comes from behind that door !” 

Then they looked through the window. 

“What a prospect !” said Sebastian, glancing over the head of his 
companion, who leaned with both arms on the window-sill. “This 
time last week, do you remember ? we were with—ah, what was their 
name—those girls and their brother ?” 

“Qn the Luzern steamer, going to Fluelen,” said Hugo, his eyes 
fixed upon the dead wall opposite. 

“Justso! Do you remember the sunset, and Mount Pilatus, as we 
came back? Well, Pilatus is there now—and we are here.” 
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Hugo made no answer, but Sebastian saw a smile curve his cheek. 

“Why, you might be pleased rather than not,” said he. 

“Tam not displeased,” replied the lad, with the same little smile. 

“ Not displeased that I took a notion about duty into my head, and 
whirled you ‘away from Switzerland, and snow-peaks, and Alpine 
colouring, to Thanshope, Hugo ?” 

“Suppose you had obeyed the call of duty without whirling me 
away—had left me behind somewhere ?” said Hugo, tranquilly. 

“Ah, so! That is at the root of it,” said Sebastian, laughing. 
“What an odd—ah, here comes the overlooker! Now, Hugo, 
observe me doing the merchant-prince, and prepare your artist-eye 
for some shocks during the progress we are going to make.” 

Wilson entered in a state of high excitement. 

“Mr. Mallory, sir, this 7s a hunexpected pleasure! I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. ‘Ow are you, sir? Well, I ’ope. We've looked forward 
long to this event.” 

“Very well, thank you. I found myself at home sooner than I 
had expected—a week earlier. I remember you very well,” he added. 
“How are you and your family ?” 

“ As well as possible, sir, thank you,” said Wilson, pressing the 
hand which Sebastian had held out to him. “Do I see a friend of 
yours, sir?” he added, looking at Hugo, who was watching the man 
with the preternatural solemnity which was one of his ways of 
showing that he was amused. 

“Yes; a very great friend—Mr. Von Birkenau,” was all Sebastian 
said, and added, “I want to go through the works. I-asked that 


young fellow who was here, who——” 


“TI hope he wasn’t rude, sir. I trust he didn’t make himself 
unpleasant,” said Wilson, fervently. 

“Why, is he insubordinate usually, or rude to his superiors?” 
asked Sebastian, with a sudden keenness of look, in strong contrast 
with his soft voice and gentle manner. 

“Tnsubordinate! no, sir. A better workman or an honester young 
fellow never lived; only he’s got the idea that he hasn’t got no 
superiors—and it will bring him into trouble. I often tell him 


80. 


“But he is clever and honest, you say ?” said Sebastian, pausing to 
ask the question. 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilson, who was fond of Myles, and had been 
fond of him for years. ‘“He’s got the brains of half a dozen of the 
usual run, and you might trust him with untold gold; ay, and more 
dangerous things than that. But he is apt to give a little too much 
of his sauce.” 


“Ah! Well, we will go on now, if you please; and when Mr. 
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* Sutcliffe comes in, I'll get him to go on and lunch with me. I should 
like to say a few words to the—‘ hands,’ is it you call them ?—if there 
is any place where they could come to listen to me.” 

“Surely, sir. The big yard will hold them all, and more than 
them.” 


“Then be good enough to lead the way,” said Sebastian, looking at 
his watch suggestively. 

Wilson was a proud and a happy man that morning, as he led the 
newly arrived lord of that place through the maze of great rooms 
and machinery, and pointed out all the improvements, the wonderful 
contrivances for making wood and steel and iron do the work of 
hands and feet; all the “perfection of mechanism, human and 
metallic,” of which the factory and its contents formed an example. 

Sebastian followed him: his eyes had lost their sleepy look; he 
asked many questions, acute enough, for all the indifferent tone of 
them. He seemed to have much of the gift which is said to be royal 
—the eye which took in with incredible rapidity both details and 
generalities. Very little that was to be seen escaped him, including 
the curious glances and the loud comments and surmises relative to 
himself. 

It took an hour to go even quickly through the different rooms, 
and then Wilson, saying, “This is the last, sir, the warehouse,” 
took them into a large, well-lighted room, in which were some half- 
dozen men at work, Myles Heywood in the centre. Sebastian stooped 
to Hugo, whispering— 

“T want to speak to that young fellow alone a few minutes.” 

Hugo stepped up to a large pile of cloth, seemingly interested in 
some mystic marks and figures upon it, which he requested Wilson to 
explain; while Sebastian, going on, stopped at Myles’s side, and, 
looking at his work, said : 

“ That is cut-looking, is it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’ve learnt something. Listen tome a moment, will you?” 

Myles looked up inquiringly. 

“Tam going to say something to all these people directly, and I 
want you to promise to come and listen to it; will you?” 

Half vexed, half flattered, Myles looked into Mallory’s face. He 
had not given up his notion that the young man was a “ jackanapes ” ; 
but if so, the “jackanapes” had a manner that it was not easy for 
even @ superior person to resist. Myles replied: 

“Certainly I will come.” 

He looked as if he were going to add something—in fact it was on 
the tip of his tongue to say: “I don’t promise to like what I shall 
hear ;” but he refrained. He remembered Adrienne, and his promise. 
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Yet he had the conviction that he would dislike what Sebastian had to 
say. A Conservative—Southern sympathies, no doubt. What could 
such an one have to say that he would like? But he would go, if 
only to watch till the cloven foot showed itself. 

At that moment Wilson came up again. 

“You've seen the last of the rooms, sir. If you're ready, I’ll have 
the bell rung, and then we can go out into the yard.” 

In a few minutes the great bell had clanged out, the engines had 
been stopped, the hands were streaming out into the yard. 

Sebastian and Wilson stood upon a huge empty lurry that was 
close by one of the warehouse doors, so that they had nothing to do 
but step on to it, which they did, while Myles and his comrades swung 
themselves on to the ground, and took their stand in a knot, not far 
away from this impromptu platform. 

Sebastian looked keenly at all the upturned faces, while Wilson 
made a few brief yet remarkably entangled and involved introductory 
remarks. 


The overlooker’s voice ceased. He swung himself from the lurry, 
and went and stood with the crowd. 

“My friends,” began Sebastian, “circumstances have kept me for 
ten years away from Lancashire. Perhaps I might still not have 
made the necessary effort to return, but for this great struggle which 
is going on in America, and whose direct effects will first be felt in 
Lancashire. When that began, I felt I had no right to remain any 
longer away. I have heard, and one or two little things which I 
have seen, even during the few hours I have been in Thanshope, lead 
me to feel that the saying is a true one, that you Lancashire men are 
inclined to despise an employer who does not know his business, much 
as you would despise a workman who did not know his work. The 
principle is a right and honest one; and I don’t say that I may not 
have come under the head of those who deserve some contempt as 
being ignorant, and ‘absentee owners.’ Even since I came here, I 
have discovered that I never knew what work was before ; I see that 
my task will be no easy one, to master the principles of my business, 
and to try and provide in some degree against the dark days which, I 
fear, are almost inevitable. But, hard or easy, it is a task I mean to 
learn. The time is coming, as I think all thoughtful men must see 
—coming rapidly, when Lancashire will have to exert every effort to 
meet that distress which will rush upon her; that cloud that is 
hastening across the Atlantic is a very black cloud, and will make the 
days very dark. Let us try manfully, hand in hand, to breast the 
storm together. 

“T suppose that you all, or nearly all, will agree with me upon at 
least one point—sympathy with the Federal side in this struggle. 
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(A murmur, deep and strong, of profound approbation arose—a 
murmur in which men’s and women’s voices alike joined.) “That 
noble man, Abraham Lincoln, against whose honour the Southern 
press has lifted its impotent voice—not to mention some journals in 
this country, which Englishmen ought to be ashamed to read—that 
noble man, should he live and be fortunate in his grand crusade, will 
benefit all the world by his intrepidity. He cannot give you cheap 
and abundant supplies of cotton now, but by his courage and wisdom 
he is securing your future supplies upon a firm basis, very different 
from the slippery vantage-ground of slave labour upon which they 
have hitherto. depended. (Another murmur indicative of that 
approval which, to their honour, Lancashire working men and women, 
throughout those bitter years, gave to the Federal side, greeted the 
speaker.) 

“T understand that you Lancashire men, especially you Thanshope 
men, think a great deal of politics and principles. So you ought, 
considering who is your member, and that other great name which is 
connected with Thanshope. I also know that in spite of the strong 
Conservative element amongst your gentry, and, they tell me, amongst 
the workmen too” (a voice: “Conservative working-man—there’s no 
such thing!”)—“ in spite of this alleged Conservative element, you 
have always, since you first returned a representative to Parliament, 
returned a Radical. 

“T was not aware of the strength of the feeling upon this point in 
Thanshope. I have always myself held politics to be secondary to 
some other subjects, but, since I find so much interest centred round 
the point here, and moreover, since persons whom I have met and spoken 
to have treated me on the tacit assumption that I was a Conservative, 
I judge it as well to tell you, face to face, that whatever I may be 
on other matters, in politics I am no Conservative, but a Radical. 
Of course there are almost as many kinds of Radicals as there are of 
Dissenters. The details of my radicalism and those of your radicalism 
are, I dare say, somewhat different ; but I hope we shall both be able 
to respect the principle and never mind the form. 

“Now I will not keep you longer—only let me say, finally, I am 
here to learn my business, and to try to guide my ship through the 
storm that is coming. Thanshope, as you know, is one of the places 
where the pinch of distress will be soonest felt, since the counts of 
yarns used here are precisely those the supply of which will soonest 
fall off. Iask a promise from you, and I make one to you. In that 
time that is coming I ask you to trust me—my feelings and intentions 
towards you, and on my part I promise to strain every nerve to do 
my duty by you. We will work on as long as there is cotton to be 
had, and then—I trust, for your sakes, and mine, and that of humanity 
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at large, that it will not be long that I shall have to help you in your 
fight to keep the wolf from the door.” 

He stopped, bowed, and was turning away, when they gave him a 
hearty cheer; and one or two voices informed him laconically that 
they “ reckoned he was one o’ th’ reet sort,” and that “he'd suit.” 

He jumped down from the lurry, joined Wilson and his friend 
Hugo, and went with them towards the office. The engineer returned 
to his post; soon the busy machinery was in full roar again, as if 
there had been no such thing as war—no such parties as Federals and 
Confederates. The interruption to the morning’s work was already a 
thing of the past—an incident to be talked about. 

Myles Heywood maintained entire silence upon the subject, nor 
could any one of all who inquired of him get him to say what he 
thought of the new master. He might have deep thoughts about it 
—at least they were unexpressed. The rest of the hands talked the 
event over with lively excitement. The general impression was a 
favourable one. The men liked what he had said, though he was 
generally pronounced to be a “bit too much of a swell,” and it was 
agreed that he “spoke rather fine,” and, they said, minced his words 
too much; was, in short, rather too much of a fine gentleman. 
Otherwise he was considered sound, and they were pleased to find him 
on the right side in politics. 


The women, too, liked him, for reasons apparently similar to those 


alleged by Peter van den Bosch, as their grounds for liking Philip 
van Artevelde : 


** And wenches who were there, said Artevelde 
Was a sweet name, and musical to hear.” 


Mary Heywood, at least, said she “liked the chap: he had siccan 
a soft voice, and a nice, smooth-soundin’ name, like.” 

The general conclusion was a very Lancashire one: that the youtig 
man had spoken well and reasonably; sensibly enough for a person 
who knew nothing about his business, but that “ fair words butter no 
parsnips”; and the conjecture may reasonably be hazarded whether 
Sebastian’s speech had induced any one of his hearers to form a decided 
opinion, good or bad, of him. They waited to see, and indeed the 
time was striding forward with fearful rapidity, nearer and nearer, 
when the sincerity of his profession should be put to the proof. 


“+ 














Madame de Stoel. 


Anne Louise Grermarne NEcEER, so celebrated as Madame de Staél- 
Holstein, was born in Paris on the 22nd of April 1766. Her 
education was completed and her character formed during that period 
of national effervescence preceding the great Revolution. France 
was then, both politically and socially, agitated to its centre by the 
passionate vehemence of conflicting interests and opinions; and 
already, threateningly, on the political horizon, loomed the dark 
shadow of that fearful struggle—on the one hand to repress, on the 
other to gain, ascendency—which ere long was to ensue between the 
people and their rulers. It was, however, a period distinguished for 
immense intellectual activity, and for the number of eminent writers 
and orators whose talents were developed under the influence of the 
reactionary spirit of the times. 

The new modes of thought, and philosophical views and maxims, 
with which society, through the writings of such men as Voltaire, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot, and many others of 
more or less note, was deeply imbued, formed the prevailing subjects 
of conversation and discussion in the salons. And the Parisian 
salons, where, from long habit, woman held sway, were a power in 
the land: a sort of fourth estate of the realm exercising an influence 
on society far greater than even that of the press, in our own day. 
The discussions which took place there were regarded as the utter- 
ances of public opinion, and, as such, were minutely reported to the 
king and his ministers, according to the system of espionage long 
practised in France. The social supremacy of woman had been 
firmly established from the time of the famous Hotel de Rambouillet, 
where, under her genial influence, the coarseness and boisterousness 
hitherto prevalent, even in Court circles, were banished, and language 
and manners perfected. The salons of the first leaders of society 
became schools of refinement and good taste, whence the social reform 
gradually extended to all classes. But when Mdlle. Necker, reared in 
the “Salon Helvétique” of her mother, made her début in society as 
La Baronne de Staél, the times were changed. The salons were 
transformed into clubs, and the queens of society had degenerated 
into politicians and philosophers. True, woman still maintained her 
social supremacy; but only, too generally, as la présidente of a 
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disputatious réwnion of Jacobins or Jesuits ; atheistic beaux esprits 
and gens de lettres. 

In 1774 the long reign of Louis, “le bien aimé,” that vilest of the 
French kings, came to an ignominious end. The treasury was 
empty; the nation in debt; the people in poverty—crushed and 
disheartened by heavy and grinding taxation. The Court, and society 
generally, following the example of its infamous sovereign, had become 
so unspeakably dissolute, that “le mariage,” writes a contemporary, 
“était devenu un acte utile a la fortune, mais un inconvénient, dont 
on ne pouvait se garantir qu’en retranchant tous les devoirs.” The 
clergy, with but very few exceptions, were no better than the 
noblesse. Their privileges were vast, their revenues princely, and 
their wide domains were free, like those of the nobility, from impost 
of every kind. The reins of government had passed into the hands 
of a young king, well-intentioned, and almost the only man of moral 
worth in his Court, but weak, vacillating, and infirm of purpose. _ IIl- 
fitted, indeed, to rule a nation in troublous times, and powerless to 
restrain the breaking forth of the long pent-up fury of a people 
whom the reckless profligacy of his predecessors had goaded on to 
frenzy and sanguinary thirst for vengeance. 

In 1777 Germaine’s father, M. Necker, the wealthy Genevese 
banker, was appointed Directeur-Général des Finances. He was a 
man of ability and integrity, but vain and aspiring. His pompous 
‘Eloge de Colbert’ had attracted some attention, and still more his 
denunciation of the free-trade policy of the minister Turgot. 
Ambition had led him to covet the responsible and difficult post he 
now held, and he had obtained it through a skilfully conducted 
intrigue of the Marquis de Pezay, who secretly brought his financial 
ability under the notice of the King; to whom, and to the then all- 
powerful De Maurepas, he presented Necker’s scheme for repairing the 
ruined state of the French finances. ‘ No sooner am I free from 
Turgomanie,” said the minister, “than you would plunge me into 
Neckromanie. I thought I had seen the last of these schemers with 
their big words and big projects.” However, the promise of an 
immediate advance of forty millions of livres, to meet the pressing 
necessities of the State, secured his sanction to Necker’s appointment. 
To the many complaints that were made of the direction of the 
finances being entrusted to a foreign banker, Maurepas—to whom 
Talleyrand has been often compared—replied mockingly: “This 
Genevese is wn faiseur d’or. Find, as he has done, the philosopher's 
stone, and his post shall be yours immediately.” M. Necker being a 
Protestant, the pious clergy of course took alarm, and, with an 
archbishop at their head, vehemently protested against the appoint- 
ment of a heretic to power. “My Lord Archbishop,” replied the 
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sneering Maurepas to that dignitary’s remonstrances, “I care so little 
for this Genevese, that I freely abandon him, at your request, if you 
will pay the debts of the State.” 

Necker had left Geneva in 1749, at the age of seventeen, to enter 
the banking-house of Thelusson & Co., of Paris, as a junior clerk. 
By assiduity and ability he, in a few years, became manager ; then 
partner; and eventually, through successful speculations, and while 
still in the prime of life, the possessor of immense wealth. In 1763 
he was about to propose marriage to Madame de Vermoneux, a widow 
of large fortune, when he chanced to meet at her house a young 
Swiss lady, Suzanne Curchod de Naaz, the daughter of a Protestant 
minister of the Pays de Vaud. She was both pretty and amiable; 
and her blue eyes and fair hair, her tall, slight, elegant figure, and, 
above all, her modest and unaffected manners, very different from 
those of the French belles he was accustomed to meet, so captivated 
the young banker that he gave up the widow and her fortune, and 
yielded to the tyranny of love at first sight. Mdlle. Curchod 
was the fair Swiss maiden for whom Gibbon, the historian, had 
sighed, though without making much impression on the young 
lady’s heart. Her father favoured his suit, and from filial obedience 
she would have married the young Englishman had not Gibbon, 
senior, stepped in to put a timely veto on the match. Thus, Suzanne 
was left free to form soon after a more brilliant and probably far 
happier one. The Swiss pastor was poor, and could give his daughter 
no fortune, but he had very carefully educated her. She was pro- 
ficient in Latin and Greek, and the object of her visit to Paris was to 
teach those languages to the children of Madame de Vermoneux, and, 
through her recommendation, to others. This project, however, was 
set aside before entered upon, by an offer of marriage from M. Necker. 
It was accepted ; and Suzanne Curchod became, in 1764, the wealthy 
financier’s wife. 

M. Necker was then resident Genevese minister, and Madame 
Necker’s salon, for several years before her husband was appointed 
Directeur-Général des Finances, was frequented by the most dis- 
tinguished of the littératewrs, philosophes, and beaux esprits. She 
had the reputation of being one of the most learned women of that 
day: while the literary ability displayed in her writings (letters, 
éloges, pensées, and maximes), her insight into character, and flashes 
of wit in conversation, gained her considerable social renown as 
“une femme philosophe.” ‘ Philosophe Chrétienne,” of course, for 
Madame Necker was a strict Calvinist ; a woman of elevated sentiments, 
extensive practical benevolence, and of irreproachable conduct—an 
unusual distinction at that period. Frequently she lamented that 
she did not find in French society—otherwise so pleasing—the same 
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purity of morals, frankness of character, and innocence of life as 
among her compatriots, the Swiss. Yet it must be confessed that 
esprit and literary eminence covered, in her eyes, a multitude of sins, 
and that her feelings very readily adapted themselves to the nature 
of her new surroundings. For this daughter of a pious Swiss pastor 
was soon fain to declare that she could not live out of Paris. Country 
life was irksome to her. Even her beloved native Switzerland, with 
all its picturesque beauties, and its many ties upon her, early associa- 
tions, of friendship, relationship, and religion, wearied her exceedingly, 
compared with the animated life she led in Paris, and the charm she 
found there in the society of the learned and philosophical circle she 
had gathered around her. The deists. and atheists and beaua esprits 
of both sexes filled the vast salons of her hétel on her days of 
reception; forming a sort of cour littératre, amidst which, in the 
early years of her married life, she moved with the natural grace, 
modesty, and ease of youth; but, as time went on, with an air of 
subdued condescension, as of one almost too conscious of her great 
literary attainments and intellectual superiority. And in Madame 
Necker’s salon none was more gratified by her social and literary 
triumphs than her husband. He gazed on her with real pride, and 
esteemed her, both in personal and mental endowments, queen of the 
throng. 

Her society, with few exceptions, was similarly composed to that 
which frequented the salons of Mesdames du Deffant and Geoffrin, 
and Mdlle. Espinesse—it was scientific, philosophical, sentimental, 
romanesque ; but with a little more pedantry, or starch, and less relieved 
by graceful badinage and the interchange of witty bagatelles. For 
Madame Necker, in her character of femme savante, had an insatiable 
love for long, learned disquisitions, and interminable conversations on 
abstract subjects. M. Thomas, the academician, was her oracle, par 
excellence. She considered his ‘ Eloges,’ on which his ephemeral 
reputation was founded, no less eloquent than profound. At times, 
too, she attempted to imitate his heavy, emphatic, and doctorly style, 
and with only too much suceess. Madame Necker corresponded on 
learned subjects with several of the celebrated philosophers of that 
day, and especially with Diderot during his sojourn at the Court of 
Catherine Il.—overlooking, in her excessive love of literature, the 
flagrant character of his writings, and its incongruity with her own strict 
religious principles. She was never weary of praising the sublimity 
of his genius, and proclaiming his right to be ranked as one of the 
greatest of men. Yet, strangely enough, after Diderot’s death, she 
wrote, “son plus grand talent consistait dans la pantomime ; if 
avait que Tapparence du génte.” 

When M. Necker was appointed Directeur des Finances, his daughter 
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and only child, Germaine, was eleven years of age—an extremely 
precocious child, rather than the prodigy of learning her mother 
would have preferred. The plan pursued so satisfactorily in her own 
education had been less successful with her daughter, whose studies 
were superintended by Madame Necker herself. In her own youthful 
days, the severe course of study she had been put through was relieved 
by intervals of recreation with companions of her own age; by 
healthful exercise, and the invigorating air of her native mountains. 
But Germaine had no young companions. When her daily lessons were 
ended, she exchanged the schoolroom only for the salon, her grammars 
and dictionaries for the conversation of men and women. And it was 
in the salon that she actually was educated, and acquired her wonderful 
talent for what, in later life, was termed conversation—the pouring 
forth of a torrent of words, to which admiring and approving glances 
were almost the only answers looked for. Seated on a low stool, at 
her mother’s side, and very upright—as she was continually reminded 
to hold herself—this swarthy and plain-featured little girl, with dark 
expressive eyes, which followed closely the looks and gestures of those 
who spoke, listened with eager attention to philosophical disquisitions, 
to literary criticism, or to political discussions, and theoretical projects 
of government. Men of various shades of opinion assembled in the 
spacious saloons of the official residence, many to pay court to the 
learned Madame Necker, and not a few to ingratiate themselves with 
the wealthy and influential minister. 

That Germaine should be present was a part of Madame Necker’s 
system of education. She was an ardent admirer of the genius of 
Rousseau, but did not approve his educational theory. She opposed 
to the principle laid down by Jean-Jacques, that “we acquire ideas 
only through the medium of the senses, and should therefore begin 
by improving the organs of perception,” her own theory, that mind 
should act immediately upon mind, and the youthful brain be fur- 
nished with a large number and variety of ideas, which should be left 
to the understanding to arrange, lest it should become inert, and 
to ripening judgment to discern their true use and value. This 
system was so far successful with Germaine that her intellectual 
faculties were prematurely developed. She became a keen observer, 
a clever politician, an ardent worshipper of freedom, imbued with 
the revolutionary spirit with which society was already so largely 
leavened. And this while yet a child in years—a child in whom 
childhood and the buoyancy of youthful feeling had been unnaturally 
suppressed. 

If Germaine rather feared than loved her mother —who, on prin- 
ciple, not from any positive hardness of feeling, never allowed herself 
the pleasure of caressing her child, or exhibiting any maternal 
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tenderness towards her—she was devotedly fond of her father. He 
was far less rigid; and, when the eye of Madame was not upon him, 
would laugh at the girl’s shrewd remarks, and the occasional sallies 
of wit with which she replied to the badinage of the literati and 
philosophers. And they were not only amused by her lively repartees, 
but often conversed with her on subjects that seemed far beyond 
her years, and on which she would give her opinion with a fluency 
and self-possession extraordinary in one so young. At the dinners, 
receptions, and suppers which so often took place at M. Necker’s 
hotel, where the wealthy, the fashionable, and the learned loved to 
congregate, Germaine was always present, making excellent use of 
her ears, if perchance her tongue was then silent, and storing her 
mind, as her mother desired, with a wonderful variety of ideas— 
ideas that were not always good, and sometimes were positively bad. 

On the whole, however, for a young lady of such training, and of 
so independent a spirit, Germaine was affectionate and obedient. An 
anecdote relates that, when but ten years of age, she suggested a 
marriage with Gibbon, in order to give pleasure to her parents. 
Gibbon, then in Paris, had been introduced to M. Necker and to the 
literary salon of the learned lady of whom he had been so deeply 
enamoured. Necker took extreme pleasure in the conversation and 
society of the historian, which his daughter, observing, made an 
appeal to her parents, when Gibbon was about to leave France, to be 
allowed to marry him. She fancied that he would then be obliged 
to remain, and that an agreeable companion would thus be secured to 
them. Even Madame Necker’s gravity gave way on this occasion, 
and she was as much amused as her husband. There was, surely, 
something of the naiveté of childhood in the idea, as well as affection 
for her parents. Whether Gibbon was informed of the young lady’s 
proposal we are not told. But she did not escape the banter of her 
father on the oddity of her choice. For Gibbon was not only re- 
markably ugly, and even grotesque in appearance—being about five 
feet in height and ten in circumference ; almost spherical, in fact— 
but he was very uncouth in his manners: an unlikely man to 
attract a young lady, who even then was so capable of drawing 
comparisons between him and the beaua, as well as beaua esprits, of 
society she was daily in the habit of meeting. There was really 
much magnanimity in Germaine’s proposal to make a sacrifice of 
herself to filial affection on the altar of Hymen. 

Until the age of fourteen she continued, under the supervision of 
her mother, to study assiduously. Her recreations were the salon 
and the theatre. And Madame Necker, notwithstanding her Calvinism, 
was as fond of the play as was her daughter. But Germaine’s health, 
hitherto robust, began visibly to decline. The physician was con- 
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sulted, and country air, with recreation instead of study, was prescribed. 
Her father took her to St. Ouen; and change of scene, rural sports 
and occupations, and the companionship of a young friend of her own 
age, rapidly restored her to health. There too, it appears, Germaine 
formed, on the subject of education, a theory of her own, and 
determined to put it into practice. Study, long continued, had 
become irksome to her. Henceforth, therefore, she resolved that all 
effort of the mind, all strain on the attention, should be avoided, and 
that, in contrast to her mother, whom she regarded as the repre- 
sentative of qualities acquired by study, she would herself become the 
representative of natural endowments derived from the impulses of 
mind and heart. And this she believed herself to be, to the end of 
her life. 

Separated from her mother, her mind did indeed seem suddenly to 
expand, like a blossom removed from the shade to the sunshine. Her 
father spent his leisure hours with her, and in their long conversations, 
now freed from restraint (for Madame Necker preferred Paris to 
St. Ouen), each seemed to discover a charm, unknown before, in the 
society of the other. Amusement went hand-in-hand with instruc- 
tion, and a playful wit and lively fancy, united to the mental gifts of 
her mother, developed themselves in Germaine. M. Necker beheld 
with delight his staid, elderly child transformed into a giddy, vivacious, 
girl of strong feelings and ardent mind. Full of enthusiasm, too, in 
her admiration of the grand and beautiful in sentiment, and noble 
and elevated in her ideas of freedom; “a mind without a model and 
without an equal,” as, enraptured with his daughter, he declared hers 
to be. He saw in her the reflection of those qualities attributed to 
him by his wife, and which constant iteration had led him to believe 
in and to admire in himself. 

It was a habit of this family to express extravagant admiration of 
each other’s great endowments. Madame Necker daily told her 
husband he was a god. He responded that his wife was a saint. 
But his daughter surpassed every other of her sex, in intellect and 
knowledge, and all qualities of heart and head that command love and 
esteem; while she proclaimed her father the first of men, incapable 
of error, and perfect in every relation of life, public and private. 
Great talents, marred by excessive vanity, they doubtless possessed. 
But the prestige of wealth, and an influential position, together with 
the events connecting them with that terrible drama of undying 
interest—the French Revolution—were the circumstances that brought 
M. Necker and Madame de Staél prominently before the world, and 
gave them celebrity in their day, not the possession of any super- 
abundance of genius or extraordinary personal merit. or at a trying 
moment, during the period of anarchy, M. Necker was conspicuous 
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for his hesitation and want of resource; whilst his daughter, at 
the least, did more harm than good, like all women who step out 
of their sphere, by her inflated harangues on freedom, and the 
encouragement she gave to the Girondin section of the revolutionists, 
who assembled in her salons. 

But to return to St. Ouen, and Germaine Necker in her fifteenth 
year: her sojourn there proved a memorable epoch in her life. The 
pleasure her father began to take in her conversation and society 
awakened in Madame Necker an uneasiness of mind akin to 
jealousy. Her strongest feeling was love for her husband; her 
highest happiness, to believe that she held the first place in his 
affection and confidence. Had he discovered in Germaine, though so 
young, more learning, more ability even than she, his wife, possessed, 
she would have rejoiced. For to have been surpassed in her parti- 
cular sphere of excellence by her daughter would have seemed but 
the result of her own careful and judicious trainmg—and she would 
have been content, that her husband should admire her in Germaine. 
But, unhappily for her peace of mind, she perceived that it was not 
the growth of what she had diligently striven to implant that so 
delighted M. Necker, but the development of qualities—weeds of 
the mind she would have rooted out—of which she now deprecated 
the display. Germaine, she considered, should listen and learn, not 
take a prominent part in the discussions of the evening. But Ger- 
maine took little pains to gain the approbation of her mother. Her 
heart did not incline to her, and neither mother nor daughter 
seemed able to appreciate the good qualities of the other. Madame 
Necker’s influence over her ceased from that time. She contented 
herself with looking her disapprobation, and leaving henceforth to 
M. Necker the superintendence of such further education as he 
might wish his daughter to receive. 

He has said that he himself “ taught her jocularity,” and she has 
informed us that “as regarded seriousness, she was at once inspired, 
and guided to truth and moderation, simply by looking at him.” His 
wonderful power of expressing by a look what a whole volume would 
not have sufficed to set forth in words, has also been recorded by 
another member, and of course panegyrist, of the Necker family.* 
It may be inferred from it, certainly, that M. Necker had a remarkably 
speaking countenance. 


“In his animated but mild looks,” she says, “his whole life appeared. 
You might discern there the death of Madame Necker, ever deplored; the 
approach of his own, his admirable goodness of heart, the ingratitude of 





* Madame Necker de Saussure. 
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men, the grand consolations of religion, and the ardent desire of doing 
good,” 

with much more, to the same effect. Madame Necker, in her ‘ Eloge 
de M. Necker,’ says : 


“It was impossible to look at him without admiration and emotion ; there 
was in his countenance something inexpressibly celestial and impressive— 
a something that no painter had ever ventured to attempt to depict, 
except on the face of an angel.” 

Madame de Genlis, who so amusingly criticizes Madame Necker’s 
‘Eloge —published by M. Necker himself, after his wife’s death— 
refers to the statement in the passage quoted above as a most 
remarkable delusion ; “one,” she says, “very astonishing to those 
who had seen either M. Necker or his portraits.” She had had the 
great privilege of looking on his angelic countenance, and on his 
daughter’s also. In person Germaine resembled him. She believed 
that she was also the counterpart of him in the lofty mental endow- 
ments ascribed to him by her mother and herself—in “his towering 
genius ; heayen-inspired love of glory; divine enthusiasm for liberty ; 
admiration of the natural beauty of virtue,” and so on. These 
transcendent qualities were in fact the themes on which she was 
accustomed to discourse with the warmth and volubility of wne téte 
exaltée, combined with the inexperience of youth. They were themes 
then in vogue—the French nation, in its disgust at the degrading 
vices of the Court, believing itself inspired by what were termed the 
heroic virtues of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Mdlle. Necker’s 
character was therefore very naturally influenced by the feverish 
excitement of the moral and political atmosphere in which she was 
reared. And the: fine phrases and sophistical arguments she had 
garnered up in her young mind, when, silent and attentive, she sat 
at the feet of the philosophers of the salon to acquire ideas, were 
now poured forth in a stream of eloquence in support of some popular 
cause politique, or in defence of liberty—in whose name such vile 
deeds were shortly to be done. 

Madame Necker suffered greatly about this time from a painful 
nervous complaint, brought on by extreme anxiety respecting the 
difficulties and dangers that beset M. Necker in his official position. 
She was compelled to remain almost constantly standing, in order to 
control, in some degree, the facial distortion and agitation of the limbs 
she was subject to. She disliked, even dreaded, political discussion ; 
she was disappointed in her daughter, annoyed at the’ prominent part 
she took in every conversation and discussion, and the tone she 
assumed in the salon—entirely eclipsing her mother. 

In 1781 M. Necker resigned. The King would willingly have 
refused to accept his resignation, but the Court rebelled against him 
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not liking the retrenchments he had made in the royal household. 
He had fulfilled his promise to avert the ruin of the State, and retired 
with a great reputation for financial ability, as well as for disin- 
terestedness, as he had constantly returned to the Treasury the full 
amount of his official salary. His famous ‘Compte rendu’ was then 
published, showing an increased revenue and diminished expenditure. 
On this occasion Mdlle. Necker wrote her ‘ Observations sur le Compte 
rendu,’ which may be termed her first political pamphlet. It was 
in the form of a letter, addressed anonymously to her father. From 
its style, he at once suspected the author. She had already written 
‘Notes on some extracts from Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois,”’ 
of which the Abbé Raynal thought so highly that he wished her to 
write a chapter for his work on the ‘ Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’ 
But M. Necker objected. He disliked female writers, and discouraged 
in both his wife and daughter their inclination to become authors. 

The family retired for a time to St. Ouen. In 1784 they were at 
Coppet, an estate M. Necker had recently bought. Shortly after, they 
returned to Paris, a brilliant marriage for their daughter being then 
desired and expected by her parents. The old French nobility did not 
readily form alliances with the financiers ; but a marriage portion of 
two millions of livres (£80,000), and eventually the whole inheritance 
of M. Necker’s large fortune, were temptations that would have 
secured many suitors with long pedigrees and short purses for the 
hand of the wealthy banker’s daughter, had it not been made known 
that Protestants only were eligible. Mdlle. Necker, while attracting 
much attention by the display of her talents, failed to inspire love. 
It was not her harsh features and coarse complexion that repelled, but 
her noisy demonstrative manners. There was no repose about her. 
Her dress, too, was fantastic and unbecoming, designed by herself 
without reference to the fashions of the day, and serving generally to 
make more conspicuous her want of personal distinction and beauty. 
Her mother, plainly but elegantly dressed, quiet in demeanour, slight 
in figure, fair in complexion, and with soft blue eyes, is said to have 
looked far more interesting than her robust and swarthy daughter ; 
and quite as youthful. “When I look at Germaine,” she would 
sometimes say, “I feel convinced that I was not born for the great 
world. She loves it, and ought to shine in it; as she possesses all 
the qualities to make her both feared and sought after. Look at her. 
Look, too, at owr friend, Madame de Genlis.” 

That pretty, clever, and distinguished little woman—a slightly 
satirical smile hovering on her lips—used intently to gaze on the 
future Corinne as she agitated to and fro, or raised aloft those plump 
white arms and hands the world has heard so much of. Or, throwing 
back her head, shrugged her shoulders, and assumed some studied 
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attitude supposed to display to advantage the rather exuberant 
embonpoint of her figure. “ Elle aimait avec furewr,” says Madame 
Junot, “ une discussion tribunitienne, et pour elle le Forum etit été 
un liew de prédilection.” 

If, faute de mieux, which meant politics, she took up a literary 
subject, she infused into her remarks almost as much warmth as when 
the affairs of the nation were her theme. For on things both small 
and great she expended a vast deal of emotion. She liked to gather 
around her an animated and animating circle, and to monopolize the 
attention of the élite of the philosophers—La Harpe, Marmontel, 
Von Grimm, Barthélemy (“ Jeune Anacharsis”’), d'Alembert, Raynal, 
with, perhaps, the aged Buffon—so fond of her mother’s society—and 
Mathieu de Montmorency—for whom she felt a sentimental tenderness. 
For the society of women she had no desire. She preferred that they 
should stand afar off, awed into their natural nothingness by the 
power of her burning words. 

In 1786 Mdlle. Necker, then twenty years of age, married 
the Baron de Staél-Holstein. It has been asserted that Marie- 
Antoinette, with whom the Baron was a favourite, interested herself 
to bring about this marriage. But it is far from likely, as the Queen 
detested both Necker and his daughter, and took more pains to show 
than to conceal her dislike ; more probably it was promoted by Count 
Fersen, who was then Swedish Ambassador, while De Staél held the 
second post in the Embassy. 

The Baron was several years older than Malle. Necker. But 
he was a very handsome man; of distinguished manners and ex- 
pensive habits and tastes, but with a most inadequate income. He, 
too, was of the sect of the philosophers, but professedly a Lutheran, 
which, with the further advantage of ancient and noble lineage, 
inclined M. Necker to favour the Baron’s pretensions. De Staél, 
therefore, ventured to pay his court to the rich heiress, for whose great 
talents he professed profound admiration. Their marriage shortly 
after took place. It was entirely wx mariage de convenance—wealth 
in exchange for rank. There was no sympathy of tastes, and no 
pretence of affection. She married to gratify her father. The young 
lady’s sole objection—that she might be required to leave Paris—was 
met by Count Fersen’s yielding to De Staél his post of Ambassador ; 
he, however, by a secret understanding, retaining the salary attached 
to it. The King—Gustavus III.—also promised that De Staél 
should not be superseded, so long as he chose to hold the appointment. 
“That the Baron should at no time take his wife to Sweden, unless 
at her request,” was another condition of the lady’s acceptance of him ; 


and, as he was an easy-tempered man, and very much in want of 


money, he readily subscribed to her wishes. 
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The salon of the Swedish Ambassadress was pronounced the most 
brilliant of the salons of Paris. His excellency the Baron had 
transferred the small Swedish Embassy to the vast Hotel of un grand 
seignewr, where he spent his wife’s fortune lavishly. The social 
prestige of the Baroness was immensely increased when, in the 
following year, 1787, M. Necker was reinstated as Directeur des 
Finances, and with the functions of first minister of State, though— 
because of his heretic faith, and his refusal to abjure it—without the 
title of Contréleur Général, which gave the right to that influential 
position. Madame de Staél, freed from the slight restraint of her 
mother’s reproving glances, and in all the pride of her new dignity of 
ambassadress, and head of a large establishment, made her salon the 
arena where certain political theses of that time (when the Assemblée 
des Notables took place) were discussed with extraordinary fervour by 
that band of enthusiasts who had taken part in the American War of 
Independence. Full of ardour in the cause of liberty, these repre- 
sentatives of “ La jeune France” resolved to devote themselves to the 
work of regenerating their enslaved and degraded country, and, if 
necessary, to sacrifice their lives in the attempt to free her from the 
galling yoke of tyranny. And it was a praiseworthy resolve— 
prompted by generous and patriotic impulses, and noble aspirations. 
The misery that eventually ensued was in a great measure due to 
disregard of these first storm-signals, and the incompetency of those 
who held the helm to guide the vessel of the State when the storm 
burst in fury over her. 

None probably contributed more at that time to inflame and 
exasperate the minds of the disaffected than Madame de Staél. 
Impetuous by nature; imbued from childhood with revolutionary 
principles ; talented; gifted with an extraordinary flow of words; 
her deepest emotions on the surface, always ready for display ; eaten 
up with vanity and coveting the reputation of an able publiciste, she 
took up the “cause of liberty,” and, though the wife of a foreign 
ambassador, and herself not a Frenchwoman, made her salon the point 
de réunion of the disaffected—whether of the noblesse, the magistracy, 
or the army ; political writers or private individuals. “ My house,” 
she said, “is a political hospital and, like a military one, open to the 
wounded of all parties.” M. Necker was popular, and deservedly so, 
from his and his wife’s constant efforts to relieve from their own private 
resources the misery of the starving people. His daughter by political 
agitation—which even his advice could not prevail on her to moderate 
—thought to hasten “the glorious dawn of that day of freedom ” 
she was so anxiously looking forward to, “when the enfranchised 
people” should bow down to her father, as the god who had released 
them from their fetters. She is credited with having introduced the 
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pernicious custom of making the salons of that period debating clubs. 
But Madame de Staél did not debate ; she harangued, and few men 
could, in fluency, compete with her. As remarked by a contemporary, 
“ son salon en 1789, comme en 1795, 1800 et en 1814, c’étart elle-méme 
—rien quelle n’y apparaissait. Elle neutralisait tout.” The society 
of women was extremely distasteful to her; and generally, en 
revanche, she found little favour with her own sex. Her conversation 
did not attract women, and usually produced only mutual repulsion. 
Few ladies therefore attended her réwnions, though, in her quality of 
ambassadress, she received a large number who were not of her société 
intime. 

On the other hand, many men of distinguished rank and talent, but of 
extreme views, frequented her salon. Amongst them were the brothers 
Lameth, the Marquis de Clément-Tonnerre ; M. de Talleyrand—Lally- 
Tollendal; Lafayette; Charles de Noailles (due de Mouchy); with 
Mathieu de Montmorency and Louis de Narbonne—her two most 
cherished friends. Of Les Girondins, Barnave, Vergniaud, Thouret, 
Brizot, and Gaudet, most frequently formed part of her circle. 

In 1788 she published her ‘Lettres sur Jean-Jacques Rousseau.’ 
It attracted much attention, and was considered remarkable, as the 
work of so young a woman, for it was said to have been written 
before her marriage. Its pervading sentiment is, of course, an 
ardent love of liberty. She is enthusiastic in her admiration 
of the genius of Jean-Jacques; and earnestly recommends to young 
women the perusal of the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’ While paying homage 
to her hero her imagination seems to have been excited by the fiery 
spirit of the times. But there is much obscurity in her style—which, 
more or less, is a principal defect in all Madame de Staél’s writings. 
She had an abundance of words at command, which dazzled and 
astonished, no doubt, when spoken; but written, this plenitude 
confuses, and her meaning must often be sought for. Her works 
are therefore wearisome reading. A tone of sameness also runs 
through them; owing to her inability to separate herself from her 
subject. 

She was an ardent admirer of Mirabeau; which is surprising 
because she could rarely see merit where her father saw none, or in 
any one who differed from him in opinion on public affairs. Necker 
treated Mirabeau with supercilious indifference ; and, naturally stiff 
and unbending, held himself aloof when his own and Mirabeau’s 
popularity, of which he was jealous, might possibly have enabled 
them, by combined action, to avert much of the crime and misery 
of that period. 


When the Etats-Généraux were convoked, Madame de Staél, with 
reference to it, says: 
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“On the 4th of May, 1789—the evening preceding the assembling of the 
States, the three orders went in solemn procession to the church of St. 
Louis, at Versailles, to ask God to guide them in that holiest of missions 
wherewith they were charged—that of relieving the misery of the people. 
On the morrow of that memorable day, he that was to do it was revealed 
to Europe, and, aboveall, to France. It was Mirabeau! Ah! if you could 
but have seen him, as he traversed the hall to take his seat! It seemed as 
if the angel of darkness scathed by the lightning had crossed it—but grand 
and proud in his ugliness as though he were the most beautiful of the 
archangels. When he appeared, a murmur of dissatisfaction was heard. 
His blemished life had excluded him from the society of honourable men. 
But they who had rejected him, he now abandoned—for he came not 
among them in plumed hat, 4 la HenrilV., with jewelled sword, and laced 
cravat, as a noble, but in a plain black coat, short black mantle and 
cambric necktie, as one of the tiers état. And his adieux, like those of 
Medea, threatened vengeance—sanguinary vengeance !” 


Two months after the assembling of the Etats Généraux M. 
Necker, who had advised that measure, as the only means of saving 
the State, was dismissed by the King, and ordered to quit Paris. His 
popularity was then at its height, and the fury of the people knew no 
bounds when his dismissal and departure were made known to 
them. Paris was immediately in a state of insurrection, and the 
destruction of the Bastille by the excited populace was the result. A 
messenger was despatched with all haste in pursuit of Necker, with a 
letter of recall from the King. He was overtaken at Basle. Fora 
moment he hesitated, but Madame Necker, though very ill, was of 
opinion that he should not abandon his post, even if it should prove 
a post of danger. “I return then,” he said, “the victim of the 
esteem wherewith the nation honours me.” His journey back to 
Paris was one continued triumph—the mayors and municipal authori- 
ties ‘of the towns he passed through insisted on acting as postilions 
and escort for some miles on his road. The news of these demonstra- 
tions reached Paris before him. Madame de Staél, like the people, 
was in a frenzy of joy, and in the midst of the vast throng assembled 
to greet him outside the city, she awaited his arrival. M. Necker 
was borne in triumph to his Hétel, over the entrance of which 
the enthusiastic people had placed the inscription, “Aw Ministre 
adoré.” Yet, from that time, his popularity rapidly declined, while 
that of Mirabeau, who called Necker King of the Mob and thwarted 
him in every way, as rapidly increased. 

In September of the following year, M. Necker announced to 
the Constituent Assembly his intention to return to Switzerland, 
and that, until the Compte rendu of his administration of the finances 
should be examined, he had as a guarantee deposited in the public 
treasury 2,000,000 livres. The Assembly gave no heed to his letter, but 
took immediate possession of the two millions; of which restitution 
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was refused until, twenty-five years after, Louis XVIII. ordered their 
payment to Madame de Staél. When Necker left Paris, the fickle 
populace rejoiced as frantically as, fourteen months before, they had 
rejoiced at his return. The towns which then received him with 
open arms now vied with each other in heaping insults on him and 
his suite. At Arcis-sur-Aube he was arrested, and detained until a 
decree of the Assembly authorized him to continue his journey. Six 
months after, Mirabeau died, “grand par ses facultés ; petit par ses 
vices” —“ Tribun,” as he said, “ par caleul ; aristocrate par gotit.” 
With him expired the last hope of the unfortunate King and his 
family. Anarchy had been restrained solely by the force of Mirabeau’s 
powerful will and the burning eloquence of his words. After his 
death the insane passions which the revolution had fostered burst 
forth with greater fury, and, under the tyrannical rule of the san- 
guinary monsters who then usurped power, France became steeped in 
crime, misery, and blood. 

Madame de Staél remained in Paris until after the fatal 4th of 
August 1792. She is said to have devised a plan for the King’s 
escape, but that M. de Montmorin, to whom it was entrusted to 
convey to him, either omitted or declined to deliver it. She after- 
wards pleaded, with some eloquence, in a pamphlet for the life of the 
Queen. M. de Staél had gone to Sweden, where he arrived only after 
the assassination of Gustavus III. His extravagant expenditure and 
prodigal habits had induced his wife to request her father to take 
into his hands the management of her fortune, for the sake of her 
children ; as the Baron seemed likely to gamble and give away the 
whole of it. This step caused further estrangement between them. 

She was privately warned that she incurred great peril by con- 
tinuing to reside in Paris. But Paris, though filled with turbulence 
and crime—its society broken up, some of the best blood of France 
shed on the scaffold, and many noble families in exile—still had 
charms for Madame de Staél; and while the aspect of things grew 
daily darker and darker, she yet believed herself in safety. She was 
influenced also by the praiseworthy motive of shielding friends whose 
position was more perilous than her own. For some time she concealed 
in her house the Abbé Montesquiou and the Count de Narbonne—for 
whose heads the executioner was waiting ; but fortunately, aided by 
her, they contrived to escape and to evade detection. When Madame 
de Staél at last resolved to leave, and had procured passports for 
Switzerland, she thought to awe the multitude by setting out in a 
splendid carriage, emblazoned with the arms of the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor, and drawn by six horses—a numerous suite following, en grande 
livrée. The fury of the people was roused by this pompous display. 
A mob of women surrounded her carriage, and raged and raved “a 
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bas Paristocrate!” The postilions were pulled from their horses, 
and “the woman and her carriage,” amidst imprecations and threats 
of violence, were taken to the Assemblée de la Section. ‘Thence she 
was conducted to the Commune, where she was charged with assisting 
accused persons to escape from France, and was detained for several 
hours in the bureau where Robespierre and Collot d’Herbois presided 
that day—too fully engaged to attend to Madame de Staél. Manuel, 
the Syndic of the Commune, who was acquainted with her, was 
allowed to be her caution or bail, and to take her from the bureau to 
his wife’s rooms. Manuel, too, was fully occupied. 

It was the terrible 2nd of September. The tocsin was sounding 
unceasingly ; the cannon thundering every quarter of an hour; and 
all the barriers of Paris were closed. For in the Abbaye, in la 
Force, la Conciergerie, Ste. Pélagie, the Chatelet, and in all the 
convents and hospitals that had been turned into prisons, the hap- 
less victims of the fiendish Robespierre and his colleagues in crime 
were being ruthlessly, barbarously, murdered. The piteous cries, the 
agonizing screams of the thousands who were tortured and slain, 
mingled with oaths and execrations yelled forth by the wretches, who, 
with naked arms and feet streaming with blood, rested awhile from 
their work of carnage,* together with the noisy exultation of the 
insane mob, and the unrestrained anguish of those who mourned the 
fate of massacred friends and relations, filled with alarm and anxiety 


' the terror-stricken Madame de Staél—as, now afar off, now drawing 


nearer, the confused tumult of that day of horrors fell on her ear. 

In the evening, Manuel, pale and weary, returned to his prisoner. 
She had some influence with this man—who had recently published 
the ‘ Letters of Mirabeau.’ He had saved that day, at her earnest 
request, the life of her friend, M. de Joncourt, and facilitated his 
escape ; he would also have released Lally-Tollendal, for whom she 
pleaded. But he was released by Condorcet—his life having been 
spared by the wretches sent to murder him, who were struck with ad- 
miration of his courageous defence of a fellow-prisoner. Manuel con- 
ducted Madame de Staél through the dark deserted streets to her home. 
On the morrow, another of her revolutionary friends, Tallien, visited 
her witha guard of the gendarmerie to accompany her to the frontier ; 
he himself escorting her to the barrier of Charenton. Several of the 
people who were to attend her to Switzerland he recognized. They 
were friends, disguised as servants; but Tallien, satisfied, perhaps, 
with the horrors he had supped so full of on the previous day, con- 


* “Labours in the service of the nation,” as the demons who ordered 
this battue and slaughter of men old and young, women and children, 


termed them—every industrious labourer receiving a louis d’or for his 
day’s work, 
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sented to shut his eyes to the fact, promised silence, and kept his 
word ! 

From Switzerland Madame de Staél in 1793 repaired to England, 
whither Count Louis de Narbonne had preceded her. A very warm 
friendship, largely dashed with sentiment, had long existed between 
them. But the Count being a person of far greater refinement than 
Madame, and extremely sensitive to any breach of les bienséances, 
especially in woman, his sentimental friendship was often severely 
tested by her frequent displays of what she was pleased to call her 
frankness of character, and inability to restrain the impulses of her 
heart and mind. He perceived very clearly the astonishment, and 
sometimes displeasure, with which her free and often rude remarks 
were received, and her arrogant behaviour regarded. While she, on 
the contrary, attributed cold looks to envy, and frigid manners to the 
natural iciness of the national character, or to mawvaise honte, and the 
“leading strings,’ in which, according to her notions, the poor spirit- 
less women of England were fast held from their youth upward—first 
by puritanical parents, then by exacting husbands. Madame de Staél 
had, doubtless, her admirers ; but she did not fully realize the expecta- 
tions of many people who, from her reputation, had formed an exalted 
idea of her personal and mental endowments. The eccentricity of her 
dress shocked the eye and revealed a want of good taste; and in her 
brilliant talk many listeners perceived more sound than sense, more 
tinsel than gold. Her personal appearance was far from attractive ; 
and in one so arrogant, so full of pretension, the fat white arms and 
hands did not seem fully to atone for the total absence of womanly 
grace, and want of restraint on the freedom of her manners. 

She resided while in England chiefly at Juniper Hall, Richmond ; 
and was regarded as the head of the little colony of French emigrants 
established there. It was at Richmond that the pert Miss Burney 
made her acquaintance ; but her testimony concerning Madame de 
Staél is of very little value. She was enraptured with her at first, of 
course, and, as in the case of her “dear, clever Mrs. Thrale,” when 
the world turned cold glances upon her, Fanny became frigid and 
turned her back. She was then paying her addresses to her General 
(7 Arblay), whom Madame de Staél employed to copy the MS. of her 
work ‘On the influence of the passions on individual"and national 
happiness.’ This was a theme she might be supposed to be qualified 
to write upon. She had been an earnest participator in the rage of 
parties, and had seen the worst passions of men let loose, and their 
terrible results. She inquires in her book whether the ardent hopes 
inspired by the passions are ever realized, and her answer is in the 
negative. 


The Baron de Staél, who had returned to France after the death of 
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Louis XVI., but had again been compelled to leave during the ex- 
cesses of the Reign of Terror, was reappointed by the Regent of 
Sweden, on the fall of Robespierre, Ambassador to the Directory. 
The Directors felt some difficulty in arranging a suitable ceremony 
for the reception of this sole representative of monarchy accredited to 
the Republic. At last they decided that a chair should be prepared 
for him, facing the President’s; that after the “fraternal embrace ” 
he should deliver his address, sitting. ‘I come,” said M. de Staél, 
“from the King of Sweden to the representatives of the French 
nation, to do homage to the imprescriptible rights of man.” The 
President made a suitable reply. A tribune was also prepared for the 
especial use of the Ambassador, and he attended the sittings of the 
Assembly regularly; sometimes receiving compliments, at others, 
abuse, and even listening to coarse invectives against Madame de Staél, 
with the utmost imperturbation and indifference. Madame de Staél, 
at his request, had returned to France, leaving with regret some of 
her most cherished friends at Richmond. Under the Directory, and 
as society recovered gradually from the misery of the Terror, she held 
an extremely influential position. Neither the Directors nor the 
deputies were ever seen in the salons of Paris; but Madame de Staél 
frequently visited the salon of Barras at the Luxembourg—where the 
beautiful Madame Tallien presided—and at his chateau at Grosbois. 
There might be met Madame Bonaparte ; Lucien, Napoleon’s brother, 
Cambacérés, M. and Madame de Chateau-Reynault, the terrible 
Fouché, M. de Talleyrand—recommended to Barras by Madame de 
Staél—and all that Paris contained of learning and note ; as well as of 
beauty and fashion, arrayed in Greek and Roman costumes. The 
Swedish Ambassador generally contrived to have leave of absence, and 
enjoyed himself elsewhere, leaving the Secretary of Embassy, M. 
Brinckmann, to represent him, and to escort Madame. Barras was 
fond of conversing with the Ambassadress, when he could ward off the 
subject of politics. He feared the turn she usually gave them—for 
she could not conceal her feelings, and being liable to strong im- 
pressions, often communicated them to others. This was also 
Bonaparte’s charge against her, when he said, “ Quelle file ou qu’elle 
parle chiffons.” 

She was very intimate with Barras; but anticipating a change—as 
she perceived that the Directory, from its system of corruption, was 
working at its own downfall—she had become a political partizan, and 
attended the meetings of the constitutional circle at the Hétel de Salm 
—where Benjamin Constant was the chief speaker—in opposition to 
another political society at the Hétel de Clichy. When, on the 18th 
Brumaire (9th November) 1799, the Directory was abolished, Madame 
de Staél, with her usual enthusiasm, professed to look forward with 
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the highest hopes to the rising star of Napoleon. She saw in him 
then only a hero, and joined in the general chorus of admiration of 
his military talents, and of the ability and firmness he had displayed. 
For a time she appeared to be influenced by a strong and kindly 
feeling towards him, which was soon, however, to give place to dislike, 
and bitterest animosity. She always professed to have a difficulty in 
understanding the feeling of anger or hatred, yet few were more 
swayed by their antipathies, or resented more warmly any real or 
supposed slight. If Napoleon would have submitted to be guided by 
her, as Barras had done, or, like some men of the Convention and 
Legislative Assembly, have consulted her as an oracle, she would 
have had only praises for him. His crime, in her eyes, was that 
he did not admire her. She; took every opportunity of annoying 
him; blamed or ridiculed every act of his government, and welcomed 
to her salon only those who were most opposed to him. In 1802 she 
was ordered to reside at forty leagues’ distance from Paris. ‘ Delphine,’ 
published about this time, and condemned for its immoral tendencies, 
had brought her name prominently into notice when she was most 
vehement against-the First Consul. 

Her husband being then taken ill, she rejoined him, and they 
were on their way to Coppet, when he died at an inn on the road, 
at Poligny. General Junot and Joseph Bonaparte undertook to 
intercede for her with the First Consul ; but Bonaparte was firm— 
he would not permit her return to Paris. She resolved, therefore, to 
visit Germany, and was extremely well received both at Weimar and 
at the Prussian Court. Her dissatisfaction, however, was extreme; 
nothing pleased her. The Germans were heavy and dull, and could 
not converse; the stage, the balls, the concerts, the books, all were 
bad. Her arrogance was so great that those who were most inclined 
to do honour to her were repelled and disgusted by it. ‘“ The Germans 
are all fools,” said her daughter—a child of nine years—repeating her 
mother’s words. 

While in Berlin she received news of her father’s illness, and 
immediately left for Coppet ; but he died some few hours before her 
arrival. This was no doubt a heavy blow to her. Madame Necker 
died in 1795, an event that did not so greatly affect her. 

Madame de Staél in 1805 visited Italy, and shortly after pub- 
lished ‘Corinne,’ probably her most successful work. ‘ Delphine’ 
has been termed the reality of her youth; ‘ Corinne’ its ideal. 

In 1807 she was residing at Vienna, preparing her work on 
Germany. It was printed in Paris, and the whole edition of ten 
thousand copies was seized by order of Napoleon. It was republished 
in England in 1814. Goethe said of it, that “it first broke down 
the Chinese wall of prejudice that separated the rest of Europe from 
the flowery and fruitful empire of German thought and imagination.” 
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From 1810, France was entirely closed to her. In that year she 
married M. Rocca, a young officer she met at Geneva ; a Swiss, according 
to some accounts, to others, a Piedmontese. She was then forty-four, 
he twenty-three ; but notwithstanding the great disparity of years, 
the marriage seems to have been a happy one; as she herself has said, 
she then “ first realized the day-dream of young love.” In middle 
age one would hardly think that possible. - 

She left Switzerland again in 1812, for Russia—just before the 
French invasion—and visited Moscow and St. Petersburg. Thence 
she passed into Sweden, where her old friend, and Bonaparte’s enemy, 
Bernadotte, gave her a most cordial reception. Her second son was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the Prince Royal, but was shortly after 
killed in a duel. In 1813 she was in England; returning thence 
to her beloved Paris, when the Allied Armies entered it. Again she 
fled; again returned, and reopened her salon brilliantly, under 
Louis XVIII. M. Rocca’s failing health induced a journey to Italy 
in 1816, when anxiety on his account appears to have brought on 
her own illness. To relieve her excitement she had recourse to 
opium, and to quell the feeling produced by reaction increased the 
dose, until the quantity she took became so immoderate that she 
both destroyed her constitution and impaired her intellect. The 
buoyancy of her spirits forsook her, and although she recovered 
slightly and returned to Paris, her mind seemed careworn and 
depressed, and she gave way to gloomy thoughts. The physician’s 
aid proved unavailing, and she died in 1817, on the 14th of July—the 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastille—in her fifty-second year. 
It was not till she was on her death-bed that she acknowledged to 
her son, the Baron de Staél, and her son-in-law and daughter, the 
Duke and Duchess de Broglie, her marriage with M. Rocea. She at 
the same time earnestly commended to their care her little son, then 
six years old. M. Rocca died at Hyéres, in January 1818, surviving 
his wife but six months. 

Some short works had been written and published by her in the 
course of the last few years of her life; but her principal work, 
‘ Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise,’ was not published until 
after her death. Her intimacy with influential political men, and 
her own and her father’s participation in the stirring events of the 
Revolution, gave her a deep insight into the affairs of France and 
the state of the kingdom. She possessed much keenness of political 
foresight, and judged correctly of events. But she is not to be relied 
upon when speaking of the men who took part in them—for she was 
far from impartial, being biassed and blinded by private feeling. Her 
forte was not conversation but talking; and her writings are said to 
exhibit but a feeble reflex of its brilliancy. C. C. J. 
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A Peep at Presburg and Pesth. 





Leavine Vienna one sunny afternoon in mid-April, we sped away 
through a long stretch of apparently common garden ground, with no 
fences, but huts dotted about, and near each a low semicircular wall, 
from which rises a long sloping pole with a rope depending from it, 
like the pictures of Egyptian wells. Most arid and hopeless-looking 
gardens at this season, for spring is late in Vienna. To the south 
lay a wide flat plain—oppressive, as unbroken space always is; then 
the mighty Danube, here vexed with endless sandy islets overgrown 
with willows, reeds, and small birch-trees, its shores edged with a 
margin of sand and gravel more like the beach of an estuary than the 
banks of a river; then other unbroken expanses with scarce a tree—a 
foretaste of the Hungarian Puszta, which answers to the Russian 
steppe. 

About three quarters of an hour from Presburg the hills begin, 
lowly, but picturesque, no sign of better habitations, scarce any of the 
poorest, oxen ploughing, a distant fortress perched upon a rocky 
height to the north, clear against a beautiful evening sky. About six 
we were deposited at the station, a little distance from Presburg 
itself. In driving to the town several large factories were passed, yet 
the approach showed none of the busy life that generally, in some 
measure, atones for the unpleasantness of the gaunt buildings which 
create it. After a descent through some old double archways, we 
alighted at the Griiner Baum, a pleasant old-fashioned inn, rambling 
enough to permit of a murder being performed in one wing all 
unknown to the dwellers in the other. 

There is something exhilarating to out-of-season travellers in the 
extreme empressement with which the unoccupied host, waiters, boots, 
and chambermaids, receive a rare guest! For a moment we are 
persuaded we must be princesses thinly disguised, and even strive to 
remember in what precise lunar region our princedom is situated; as 
the host inquires if the Gnidige Frau will have a sitting-room as 
well as a bedroom, and the bowing waiter, loading himself with 
shawls, umbrellas, travelling bag, and Baedeker, waves us towards 
the wide staircase, and asks with abject politeness if we would ‘eat in 
private or in public. We step proudly through the matted passage, 
leaving the payment of the droschky-driver with lordly indifference 
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to “mine host,” but still—simple in our incognita—decide on supper 
in the Speise Saal. 

A couple of hours of remaining daylight and a beautiful sunset are 
not to be wasted indoors, so we go out and, turning right from the 
promenade, come upon the bridge of boats. The view up the river 
towards some bold bluff hills, where the sun was setting, is very fine 
though melancholy ; there is a want of the human element in the 
scene, a something that conveys despondency as one thinks how little 
of progress (that is, happiness) has been accomplished since the 
Crescent and the Horse-tails were yet a terror to the inhabitants of 
Presburg. 

Across the river is a charming park, the Au, well laid out and 
cared for, plenty of grass and trees, some of which are already covered 
with the first tender green of spring ; there seems a promise of flowers, 
too. Here some groups of people, officers, ladies with their children, 
soldiers, nurses, were sparsely scattered about. The air and perfume 
very delightful. 

The view of Presburg from this side is picturesque and imposing. 
The height, which is the origin of fortress and town, completely 
commands the river, and here both town and fortress look their best. 
To the south, the long low factories detract from the medieval aspect 
of the place. These are Government establishments, and the fact 
perhaps accounts for the absence of life already noticed, the life which 
free competitive labour creates ! 

The capital of Hungary must have been a very small place in its 
palmy days, if it ever had any, for the extra-mural portion is com- 
paratively modern. ‘This contains the most melancholy market-place 
I ever inspected—a beggarly array of empty stalls and overturned 
stools thinly interspersed with wrinkled bent-down crones, their heads 
tied round with coloured handkerchiefs, the ends hanging down their 
backs ; any one of them, so far as flesh-tints and texture go, might 
have sat to Denner for his famous ‘Old Woman.’ The onions, 
radishes, and cabbage, to say nothing of a few attenuated fowls in 
their baskets, seemed as withered, yellow, and devoid of living sap as 
their proprietors. At the end of the market farthest from the river, 
a large Platz opens out; the most noticeable object we saw there 
being a peasant and his cart. The man, in high boots of gigantic size 
and a slouched battered felt hat, moved sleepily along beside a couple 
of lanky, despondent oxen, harnessed to one of the queer carts that 
prevail all over Germany; the end of which presents a triangle with 
the base uppermost, which can be reduced to its embryo condition of 
a beam and four wheels, and reconstructed in about five minutes by 
lifting out the side planks and pulling the supports out of their 
sockets. 
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The left side of the Platz is occupied by private houses of various 
grades, and on the slope in front of them an intermittent trade is 
carried on in old boots and shoes mended and unmended, old irons, 
stirrups, chains, axes, pokers, and miscellaneous metal, which dribbles 
in a thin rivulet down the hill and is lost in a puddle at the bottom 
of it. The gates of Presburg are picturesque—always double—the 
arches of ingress not exactly opposite each other. They are still solid 
and noble-looking, duly machicolated and pierced, and furnished with 
all other medieval means of defence. The streets are winding and 
narrow, but clean enough, the shops only remarkable for the undue 
proportion of jewellers—a fact which struck us also in the Austrian 
towns ; for we marvelled how people with so little money, absolutely 
without gold, could consume so large a supply of a really useless 
and costly commodity. 

In the chambers of the Griiner Baum we first encountered the 
Hungarian language—that extraordinary exceptional tongue which 
the learned say has no affinity with any other European speech. To 
the unlearned I can only say it looks as if the alphabet had lost its 
senses, and twisted itself into all kinds of unlawful and gruesome 
combinations, to which, in a lucid interval, it tried to give some 
meaning by scattering a few handfuls of accents over the queerly 
coupled letters. The inscriptions directing how to use the electric 
bells (for electric bells coexist in Presburg with Denner’s Old 
Women) are written in German, in French, and in Hungarian; the 
latter must be a protest of nationality, for I imagine scarce any 
Hungarian that would occupy our comfortable quarters in the 
Griiner Baum would be dependent on his native language only. 

The Speise Saal is a long, large hall on the ground floor of the 
hotel, studded thickly with small tables, round and square (there are 
no tables d’héte in Austria). The general aspect of the place, brown 
and cavernous, no carpet, wooden chairs, no salt-spoons, and, as the 
time wore on, a dim haze of tobacco smoke blurred every outline. 
But per contra we had snowy table-linen, excellent wine— 
Miszlauer—from the neighbouring vineyards, a smiling waiter whe 
“kissed our hands” (figuratively) on the smallest provocation, and a 
portrait of the Emperor and Empress. 

The room was tolerably full. Some men sat in solitary grandeur at 
tables by themselves, some in twos and threes, some officers with 
ladies ; one happy elderly soldier of rank, much decorated, had a party of 
three ladies, apparently wife and daughters. He was evidently a genial 
soul, and to judge from his laughter must have perpetrated many jokes, 
though the ladies were very quiet, only an occasional admiring “Ach 
Gott !” from the elder reaching us. Indeed quietness characterised all 
the groups, and one of them impressed us as a wonderful example of 
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much-enduring patience. Ata long table near the entrance two or 
three young men were already seated when we entered, and several 
more soon joined them, the party numberingeleven. There they sat, 
each with a huge covered mug of beer and a lump of black bread 
before them. 
We progressed through our Goulash and Backhun, or cheese and 
Miszlauer, and wondered that nothing was brought to our neighbours. 
The eleven expectants sat in stillness and silence, broken only by an 
occasional stolen whisper, an occasional stealthy nibble at the bread or 
sip from the mug—yet they had the air of habitués. Why was not their 
supper ready for them? They looked like clerks, or a humble kind of 
artists employed in the factories. They were the only men in the room 
who did ‘not‘smoke! Were they expiating some crime? for a heavier 
penance can scarcely be inflicted on a German than abstinence from 
tobacvo:* Our interest increased. “They have not had anything,” 
said Mhy’eompanion, whose seat commanded a better view than mine 
of the-penitential table. “The pale one with the long hair and turned- 
np nose has peeped into his mug and shut it up with a sigh.” A little 
boy came in with néWspapers. The jovial old officer, holding his 
fourth cigar between his teeth, struggles with some difficulty first 
into one pocket and then the other, produces the right number of 
Pfennig, and gets one; but the pale and patient eleven shake 
their heads, and the paper-boy passes on. “ At last,” with sympathetic 
exultation, we say to each other, as a waiter comes in laden with the 
extraordinary chain of plates which in this country these functionaries 
contrive to hold in their hands, and the eleven were served—a plate 
containing a round flat “ frizzled” something was placed before 
each; and then—whether they swallowed them whole, or slipped 
them into bags other than those provided by nature, I cannot tell— 
but in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, while we turned to each 
other to smile on finding real English Stilton cheese in Presburg, 
the plates were swept, the mugs emptied, the last crumb of black 
bread vanished, and the last of the eleven, the melancholy long-haired 
student, was in the act of taking down a dingy white cap from its 
hook previous to following his companions through the arched door- 
way. So they passed out of sight, but will ever be present to our 
memories! For patience, for silent endurance, and for prompt action 
when the right moment arrived, they are indeed the “ First eleven.” 
West from our hotel rises the height, the Pozsdny of olden 
times, and, climbing up a steep street, we found ourselves in the 
Schlossberg, or Jews’ quarter. Of the children of Israel there are 7000 
in the old fortress town. Certainly the Judengasse is utterly Jewish 
in the “old clo’es” sense. So many rags I never before saw at once. 
Crowds of children, girls, old men, and women played and quarrelled, 
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conversed and abused one another, but there were no young men to be 
seen. The physiognomies were not so distinctively Jewish as might 
have been looked for, save in one patriarch with a fine wavy grey 
beard, and complexion tinted and wrinkled after Rembrandt. The 
dignified, ay! noble-looking old Hebrew wore a very wide-brimmed 
battered felt hat, which threw a most effective line of shadow across 
his brow, a loose long coat girt round the waist with a leathern band, 
and a pair of monstrous high boots. This father of the faithful had 
a long pipe in his mouth, and reclined on a perfect hillock of rags, of 
every hue and texture, outside a quaint-looking house. 

Up a steeper path still, ending in a flight of steps that a horse 
might safely ascend, and we are at the Gate Tower of the fortress, of 
which only a wall remains, surrounding the plateau occupied by the 
ruins of the palace. Here is a view well worth “the toils which to 
this summit led.” To the north he the vine-clad slopes of the lower 
Carpathians, with a glimpse to the west of some heath-clad hills far 
more beautiful. The mountain forms, in great variety, and fantasti- 
cally graceful, cleave the pure bright atmosphere with their soft yet 
clear outlines. - A bright blue sky flecked with snowy fleecy clouds, a 
flood of sunshine shedding beauty on the battered walls, the red-brown 
roofs, the timber rafts on the Danube, even the ugly light-blue-grey 
uniform of the Austrian sentries—such is the picture left by Presburg 
on our memory. But south, the outlook, if less lovely, is more im- 
pressive. Two hundred and seventy feet below our feet rolls on the 
swift silent river ; and beyond, far as the eye can reach, a dead level, all 
grass and distant forest, through which come gleams from the winding 
water returning the glances of the sun, and seeming, from the curious 
effect of light and distance, to be fuller and higher than the stream 
below. 

I do not wonder that mighty rivers have been objects of worship and 
awe. There is a mystery and power about them that affects the imagina- 
tion. What dominions has not that vast tide swept through, since it 
first sprang feebly into visible life in the recesses of the Schwartzwald, 
and to what horrors is it now hurrying on! What mountains have 
striven to lock it in! what forests have sheltered it and grown luxuri- 
antly green in the gracious blessing of its dew! what village bells, in 
forgotten nooks, have rung out their prayers and rejoicings over its 
quick current! What lonely cottage lights have gleamed on its 
shallows or flickered on its eddies! What cowled monks and cloistered 
nuns have gazed from rich abbeys with longing, or with resignation, 
on the free, hurrying waters! What robber Ritters have sallied from 
its castle-crowned rocks, and plunged their victims in its depths! 

Down hill again to the cathedral, very venerable outside, with 
curiously carved martyrs and crucifixions let into the walls. A 
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leaden equestrian statue of St. Martin in Hungarian costume orna- 
ments the front. Inside, the edifice has been so successfully restored 
that it looks as though it had been finished a year ago, and fot in 1452. 
Here the kings of Hungary were crowned in olden time, and further 
down still, in the centre of the Platz opposite the bridge of boats, was 
the mound or “ Krénungshugel” round which the newly crowned 
sovereign rode, and shook his sword defiantly north and south, east 
and; west, in token of his resolution to uphold his title. This his. 
torical hillock was removed some seven or eight years ago. Where 
fore, does not appear. 

But dinner awaits us at the Griiner Baum, well served and 
comfortable; and then more bows from the host, more conscious 
princeliness on our side, and we bid Presburg farewell. 

At a tolerably well-built station, looking as though dropped from 
the clouds into an uninhabited country, and called Neuhiusel, the 
train stopped for “coffee.” Further on is the station for the town of 
Gran, a large place, near which a river of the same name falls into 
the Danube; on the opposite side a very fine cathedral, not unlike 
St. Peter’s, rises effectively on a hill. It was begun by Cardinal 
Rudnay, Primate of Hungary, early in this century, at his own cost. 
There are the remains of an old chapel at the side, which was 
destroyed by the Turks (who seem to have been to Hungary what 
the cat is to crockery in domestic life) in the sixteenth century. 
From this point the valley of the river contracts, and the railway 
follows the course of the stream—the scenery is very fine, more open 
and bolder than that of the Rhine. 

A morning of brightest sunshine called us forth next day. An 
atmosphere of the most delicious quality, clear yet soft, invigorating, 
balmy ; the river blue and glittering, a sufficiency of boats, steamers, 
and general traffic to give an air of life and activity, without 
which all town scenery is melancholy and oppressive. 

The first impression of Pesth, at least to me, was somewhat dis- 
appointing. It looks so new, and is what it looks; it however 
occupies a very ancient site. The original town, founded by the 
Romans, fell into decay during the Turkish wars, and only under the 
rule of Maria Theresa began to revive. Within the last ten or 
twelve years many handsome buildings have been erected, and 
numerous wide streets laid down, giving the town somewhat the look 
of a skeleton map. As these thoroughfares are at present fringed by 
low shed-like shops, while they await the solid and suitable structures 
yet to come, the effect is a little unsatisfactory. But the plans are 
excellent, and if the Hungarians are fortunate enough to pull through 
the complications of their political position, and are able to carry them 
out, Pesth will be a splendid city. Moreover, the directors of these 
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improvements have had the sense to plant the sideways with trees, 
which have already made considerable growth, and are preparing 
shade and beauty for the homes to come. 

The breadth of the streets promises grandeur, if only the houses at 
each side, when built, are high enough, but at present the general air 
is a little depressing. 

On the river side this is not the case. Here a line of finished and 
often very handsome buildings stretches for more than two miles. 
Opposite rises first the Blocksberg, a sudden height with a rocky 
frowning face towards the river, but green and rounded to the west, 
crowned with a low circular fortification, the light gleaming through 
the pierced walls at regular intervals. On the landward slope 
clusters a quaint collection of very small huts looking like the gables 
of card-houses, each with a small window in the middle. This 
village creeps half up the hill, and stretches back from the river for 
some way. A more complete contrast to the stately front presented 
by Pesth to the river cannot be imagined; even with the enchant- 
ment of distance lent by the ample river’s width, the hamlet looks 
bare and uncouth, but our Hungarian friend Z tells us that a 
nearer view would disclose more meanness and dirt than we would 
care to encounter. Raitzenstadt, as it is named, is inhabited by 
Rascians, a Servian race, most of whom are vineyard owners, and 
Greeks by religion. 

From the slope of the Raitzenstadt rises a second height, sur- 
mounted by “the fortress,” which contains within its walls the 
royal palace built by Maria Theresa, a large Schloss of the ordinary 
German type, a huge square block with three tiers of windows 
running round it, and painted a distinct yellow, not a leaf of ivy, 
westeria, or any other creeper being permitted to clothe the scraped 
nakedness of its rectangular walls. It resembles indeed much more a 
workhouse than one’s idea of a castle. It stands well and boldly over 
the river, the bank beneath it covered with garden and shrubbery ; at 
the foot some very well-designed buildings are in process of erection, 
intended to contain waterworks for the use of the Schloss. These 
will be a great addition to the beauty of the picture. 

Of all we experienced during this hasty expedition into Hungary I 
have carried away the most vivid recollection of the exceedingly 
useful but most terrific Bergbahn by which we ascended to the 
fortress palace. This, a short and almost perpendicular railroad, 
leads from the suspension bridge to the summit. The carriages on this 
“awesome” road are themselves constructed in steps, the first-class 
compartment by some up-side-down principle being the lowest, and 
containing six passengers. Then comes the second, a step higher, 
and the third highest of all, The platforms are constructed en 
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suite—the slope is too steep to permit the earriages being of ordinary 
shape. This conveyance is drawn up by a wire rope worked by 
machinery, and to nerves slightly below proof a more horrible 
process cannot well be imagined! With a refinement of torture, the 
constructors have devised carriages abounding in wide windows, 
literally “ glass coaches ”; and as you slowly ascend, the Danube seems 
to spread beneath purposely to engulf car, passengers, and all, for 
there is no visible barrier between you and destruction, and it is 
impossible to believe that any rope or any machine can hold you 
safely against the face of the precipice. The higher you go the more 
agonising grows the sensation, till at last the blest moment of 
release arrives, and you step forth on your particular stage of the 
platform. Bad as this is, it is as nothing compared to the return 
journey. The awfulness of sinking rapidly! the irresistible convic- 
tion that everything is giving way, that you are being hurled on to 
the peaked roofs below. With firmly closed eyes and a desperate grip 
on “the thing that lay nearest” (the thick upper arm of a German 
gentleman, who, too kindly polite to shake me off, merely muttered 
“Gott in Himmel” as I pinched with all my might), I got through 
the ordeal, probably as much exhausted as if I had toiled up the 
innumerable steps which used to be the only means of ascent. 

The view from the Schloss over Pesth and up the river is very 
fine, but southwards stretches a vast flat—across which the Danube 
sweeps its onward way towards Turkey and barbarism. The palace 
itself is like all other palaces—great halls, slippery shining floors, 
marble gilding, scagliola, and brocaded satin. One picture interested 
us. It represents the coronation of the present Emperor and 
Empress of Austria as sovereigns of Hungary. 

Both sovereigns are very popular, but never once during our stay 
in Buda-Pesth did we hear them styled Emperor or Empress, always 
King and Queen. 

In truth there is a strong jealousy of Austria among Hungarians, 
mixed with the feeling that Austrian alliance and assistance is indis- 
pensable. The Magyars or true Hungarians are sorely hindered by 
the mixed races who share the land with them. Out of a population 
of almost 15,500,000, in 1874, only 6,000,000 are Hungarians, 
2,000,000 Germans, and the rest Wallacks, Slovacks, Servians, Jews, 
Gipsies, and Rusiniacks. In Transylvania, the Siebenburgen of the 
Germans, whose ancestors came from Flanders and Alsace in the 
twelfth century, our friend Z—— tells us the Vlacks or Roumans are 
596 in every thousand inhabitants. From all accounts they are the 
tares among the wheat, averse to steady labour, destructive in their 
habits, especially inimical to trees, which they destroy so recklessly 
that floods are becoming more frequent, for want of the moisture- 
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absorbing leafage and all the spongy deposits natural to forest tracts. 
It is no light task to create harmonious national life from such in- 
congruous materials, but fortunately no land can show brighter 
examples of noblemen working for patriotic objects. 

The Magyars, or true Hungarians, so far as we could observe, are a 
very fine race, tall and broad shouldered, with a free step and good 
carriage, faces of a grave and somewhat oriental cast, square about the 
brow, with straight-cut features. I particularly noticed their hair, 
generally very dark brown, not absolutely black, plentiful and crispily 
waved—not the negro crispness, but as if the physique that produced 
it were full. of nervous power. The women too are good-looking, 
although their aspect did not strike us so much as that of the men. 

Leaving the Schloss, a short walk brought us to the garrison 
church, the oldest in Buda-Pesth. It lies west, or up the river, from 
the fortress. It is undergoing complete restoration, and in its very 
chaotic state we were obliged to climb ladder-like steps here, and 
balance ourselves on planks there, in order to obtain a view of the 
interior. We were, however, fortunate in having the guidance of 
the Baumeister. I do not know what rank a Bawmeister holds 
in the infinite gradations of social life, but I never met a more 
courteous gentleman ; there was a touch of chivalry, too, in the tender 
care with which he handed us up ladders, and steadied onr hesitating 
steps along inclined and narrow planks. 

It was exceedingly interesting to hear his account of discoveries made 
in the course of the restoration. At the outset the edifice was con- 
sidered in need of repair and decoration, as it had had little or nothing 
done to it since the expulsion of the Turks in 1686, and appeared to 
be a plain unadorned mass of stone and brick work. However, in 
taking down a partition wall near the entrance, the capital of a 
column was disclosed. This hint sufficed, and from the masonry in which 
it was buried, the graceful pillars, arches, and carvings of the original 
thirteenth-century church have been brought to light, much injured, it 
is true, by time and rude hands, yet enough remains to show what it 
had been, and to direct the renovating hand of the architect. 

Our kind guide said that on the retreat of the Turks, who had held 
Buda 150 years, the inhabitants had neither money nor skilled labour 
wherewith to restore their church. They therefore encased it in the 
straight and solid walls which have preserved it to be “a thing of 
beauty” for their successors. The building has evidently been of a 
very graceful and elaborate description, with all the marvellous variety 
and richness, the light and shade, the human feeling and solemn 
tenderness, of the true Gothic. 

We visited the Hungarian Theatre, a handsome house, with plenty 
of white and gold and red velvet. The play was very curious, and even 
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interesting, although we laboured under the disadvantage of not 
understanding a syllable of its language. The latter sounds soft and 
somewhat mouth-filling, and Z tells me possesses great flexibility. 
He also assures me there are very fine Hungarian poets and novel- 
writers. But Hungarians seem to me a little crazed on the subject of 
their national tongue. To return to the play. It was a national 
comedy drama, the scenery and dresses very good. It opened with 
an incantation scene, in which a small decrepit witch with an exceed- 
ingly youthful voice summoned the genius of Hungary, a rather 
colossal figure in black and gold, who came at call by the usual trap- 
door route. No doubt the dialogue which ensued developed the plot 
and indicated some patriotic object. The next scene was the interior 
of a village inn, and introduced an elderly man} with a red nose, a 
cocked hat, and a costume of mulberry-coloured cloth, tunic and tight 
pantaloons much embroidered and far from new, high boots and a 
sword. This was the low comedian and leading character. With him 
appeared a younger man wearing a mixture of national dress, and the 
garb of commonplace humanity. This pair came on in every 
scene. They were apparently betrayed by the witch, pursued by 
Austrian soldiers, from whom they escaped in the style of clown and 
pantaloon dodging the policeman rather than that of dignified political 
sufferers. They were sheltered by peasants in picturesque sheepskin 
cloaks and fur caps, on the wild Puszta ; were watched by detectives in 
a Pesth café; and had some incomprehensible adventures in a large 
wine cellar, where the low comedian was headed up in a cask as a 
sort of “Comet” vintage, I suppose. But the most remarkable 
incident occurred about midway through the play. 

The scene represented a village street, and on the wall of a house 
was fastened an affiche. The comic hero then appeared, mounted 
on a tall bony steed, and tried to ride up to the house ; but the horse 
would only back, and nearly kicked down the wing. However, 
Fidus Achates appeared, assisted the rider to dismount, and led 
off the “ proud animal.” The chief actor then strode up to the wall, 
and proceeded with many breaks to read aloud the placard in very 
contemptuous tones ; and, to our surprise, we caught the familiar sounds 
of “ Desdemona,” “ Othello,” “ Iago.” 

After some discussion both actors walked off with the air of prompt 
resolution which usually foretells forcible action in the coming scene. 
Thus the curtain fell, and to our astonishment the two friends entered 
and were accommodated with seats in the orchestra. Then the curtain 
was raised and disclosed the stage set for the last scene of ‘Othello,’ 
who presently appeared duly blacked after the German mode. As 
the scene proceeded the mulberry-coloured hero showed much ~ 
uneasiness. He turned and spoke to the audience, who roared with 
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laughter ; he jumped out of his seat, and was pressed back into it by 
his companion ; but at last, as Othello proceeded with increasing violence 
to the final deed, our hero could stand it no longer. He started up, 
he clambered on the stage, bounded over the footlights, and seizing 
Othello in his arms whirled him to the front, drew his sword, and but 
for the interference of his friend would apparently have executed 
summary justice upon the culprit! The acting throughout seemed 
easy and unstudied. I should imagine the Hungarians are naturally 
dramatic, and I have seldom seen a better bit of the serio-comic than the 
terror of her deliverer shown by Desdemona, nor his astonishment when 
she fled from him to shelter herself behind poor dishevelled Othello. 

About half an hour’s steaming up the Danube next day brought 
us to Marget Insel, a favourite summer resort for the citizens of 
Pesth. It is of considerable length, and pleasant from its abundance 
of grass and trees, though spring was yet too early to permit of its 
wearing its best dress. 

This island is the property of the Archduke Joseph, and within a 
few years has been enriched by the discovery of hot sulphur springs. 
They are situated close by the river’s edge, on the south-west, and 
rise to a considerable height. The well-house has a lofty shaft, up 
which the column of water rushes, and’ what is not carried away to 
supply the sumptuous marble baths close at hand, falls over a high 
wall into the Danube. The effect of this waterfall from the river is 
very curious ; under the water gleam mosses of the most vivid green, 
while the sides of the cascade are stained a brilliant yellow from the 
spray, then comes a margin of rough grey wall, all most distinctly 
marked, while a cloud of vapour from the hot water hangs 
over it. 

Almost opposite Marget Insel, on the right bank, is a small 
octagonal mosque, erected over the grave of a Turkish Santon, or 
monk, renowned in his day as the Sheikh Gul Baba (Father of 
Roses). This must have been a peculiarly hallowed spot, as it was 
the subject of a special clause in the Peace of Carlowitz, the emperor 
Leopold I. undertaking to preserve the monument intact. 

On the north of the Franz Joseph Platz, from which the sus- 
pension bridge leads to Buda, stands the Academy. It contains 
the Esterhazy Picture Gallery, which has many paintings of the 
Spanish school, including ,ten Murillos, one a “ self-portrait,” as the 
German catalogues say, at which I looked with great interest. A 
pallid, delicate face, with thin grey moustachios, and hair some shades 
darker, divided on the left side and combed very flat and straight over 
to the right, keen, searching, wistful eyes, a mouth half sad, half 
cynical, with a deep, discontented line or wrinkle from the right 
nostril parallel with the upper lip. A head of Diogenes is here too, 
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evidently the same face as that in the Dresden Gallery—with the 
pathetic, snubby look of a Skye terrier. 

We finished this day very pleasantly with a dinner at the house of 
Z——’s brother. It was a very bright and pleasant repast, supplying 
more than mere material sustenance, though that was not to be 
despised. A peculiar thick soup was followed by fowls with rice and 
very yellow-looking sauce poured over, pleasantly sharp in flavour. 
This latter dish, and a delightful sort of small round cake—pic- 
turesquely brown, deliciously light, and tasting slightly of honey— 
are my most distinct gastronomic recollections, though the excellent 
wine (Adlersberger) so hospitably pressed upon the convives deserves 
a “ place in our memories.” 

The conversation had a wide range, and amongst other things we 
learned there is a strong desire for commercial relations with England ; 
but it seems to me that the desire to cultivate the Hungarian language 
is rather at variance with these common-sense views. It is difficult 
to acquire, and so dissimilar to all other European tongues, that it is 
more likely to create a barrier between Hungary and the rest of the 
commercial world than to facilitate the familiar intercourse which it 
is her interest to cultivate. Still, as a philological curiosity, and a 
remnant of peculiar nationality, it would be a pity to let it die out 
altogether. That it was never quite suited to the needs of a civilised, 
progressive people, may be inferred from the fact that until 1840 
Latin was the language of the Chamber of Magnates. 

There is evidently a strain of oriental blood in the Magyars, but not 
enough to neutralise the activity, the self-respect, the aptitude for 
self-government which, if not in a very marked degree, they certainly 
share with other European races. And no one can live among them, 
and enjoy their true, kindly, courteous hospitality, without bidding 
them a hearty “ God speed” in their efforts for national development. 

Behind the Schlossberg—which rises steeply on the south-east— 
stretches a large open space of dusty battered green turf, used for 
military exercises, and here, towards the end of our stay, we witnessed 
a review of hussars, infantry, and artillery. 

It was a very picturesque display, the castled height, fringed with 
spectators, making an effective background. The horses, small, active- 
looking, with wonderfully alert, intelligent eyes, seemed hardly equal 
to the weight of their riders. These latter wore the hussar uniform, 
with nothing specially national to mark it. They sat their horses 
well, and less stiffly than the ordinary dragoon. 

The infantry looked like good material, but their marching was 
less crisply accurate, their aspect less clean and soldierlike, than we 
had noticed in the Saxon regiments. The artillery appeared more 
cared for than the rest; the horses excellent, the guns of the new 
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light description. The gunners, very fine men, looked well, in spite 
of frightful, ill-fitting uniforms. The bands played delightfully— 
wild, thrilling, martial music, so marked that it was difficult to keep 
still while listening—bursts of defiant melody, that made the pulses 
throb and stirred the fancy with suggestions of daring and success. 

Returning to our hotel, we drove across the chain bridge at the 
speed and dash Hungarian drivers appear able to extract from the 
sorriest steeds, more, I must say, by cries and expostulations than by 
blows. 

Facing the bridge on the Pesth side, in the centre of the Franz 
Joseph Platz, are the remains of an earth hillock, which men were 
busily carting away. This had been the “ Krénungshugel,” round 
which the emperor rode at the time of his coronation as King of 
Hungary, in 1867. It was composed of earth brought from various 
parts of the country—some I suppose from the historical mound at 
“Presburg. 

The general dining-room at the Konigin von England had, at 
this early season, but one lady guest besides ourselves; there were, 
however, numerous visitors of the sterner sex. One large table near 
ours was always occupied by a large party of sober, respectable-looking 
elderly gentlemen, several of whom wore high black satin stocks of a 
fashion to be seen now only in portraits and caricatures of fifty years 
back ; and some were decorated, the majority wearing dress coats at 
2 p.m., the dinner hour. 

We decided that they were M.P.’s in town for the session. They 
were waited upon with the most observant respect, and generally 
seemed to enjoy a very elaborate dinner. Between the courses they 
refreshed themselves with cigars, and really the amount of talking 
they contrived to accomplish, in addition to eating and smoking, was 
amazing. One seemed the orator par eacellence ; he generally stood 
up when addressing the company. Another, a bony angular man, 
with a short hooked nose, and black satin stock of fearful dimensions, 
appeared to be the “opposition.” He was quiet enough, but evidently 
bristled with contradictions, for every time he opened his lips the 
orator, and another stout excitable gentleman with beady black eyes 
and fat be-ringed hands, seemed ready to jump over the table and eat 
him up. How they could follow and reply to each other’s arguments 
was a puzzle to us, as no one listened, and every one talked at the top 
of his voice. The conversation was always in Hungarian, and, however 
warm the disputes, the party separated with profound and courteous 
bows, and evidently pleasant words of adieu. 

One evening the porter informed us that a gipsy band would per- 
form in the restaurant of the hotel at seven o'clock. “Ladies must 
hear the Cziganis,” he said, for he spoke a little, a very little English, 
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making up any deficiency by shouting out the words at the top of his 
voice: “ Czigany music good, very good—very jolly.” At the hour 
stated, therefore, we took possession of a little table, and, ordering 
coffee, awaited the musicians. To our disappointment they came in 
commonplace, every-day garments, and looks to match; about a 
dozen of them sat down to a round table in the middle of the room, 
and with very little tuning or other preparation, and totally without 
written notes, began. What a wonderful story the music told! 
First a slow, mournful minor lament, occasionally sweeping over all 
the strings into an indignant cry. Then an expressive pause, followed 
by a loud, wild, martial burst, as though sorrow were merged in 
daring. Finally, a triumphant march, broken here and there by a 
sweet, sad strain, as if grief long borne must still set its stamp on 
happier inspiration. 

The Czardasz, or dances, were the most stirring of all. The 
national dance is, we were told, a sort of ballet, more or less 
expressive, according to the histrionic power of the performers. 

Of course the subject is the everlasting tale of “wooing and 
winning,” and the music certainly illustrates it admirably. There is 
the lingering, appealing tenderness of the soft commencement, then a 
hurried passionate movement of impetuous urging, the angry grief of 
a repulse, the repetition of the first slow sweetness, and then a 
rapturous finale, ending with a grand harmonious crash! The 
instruments were violins, violoncellos, great viols—the whole tribe in 
all grades—and one curious instrument something like a zither, only 
larger, and of fuller, richer tone. 

The marvel is how these men can play each a separate part with 
such admirable precision and expression, without a written note to 
guide them. The spirit, the extraordinary unanimity of their per- 
formance was wonderful. Yet they are ignorant wanderers, to all 
appearance gifted with only one talent—the most extraordinary 
instinct for music, wild, natural music, an instinct which, perhaps, 
regular training would annihilate. 

They were rapturously applauded, and liberally repaid, to judge 
from the plateful of small silver which was handed to us for our 
contribution. 

Our last day in Buda-Pesth was occupied in an excursion to a 
favourite resort called Auwinckel, about an hour’s drive from the 
town, on the Buda side. Here various ravines wind between fan- 
tastically shaped hills, evidently of volcanic origin, clothed with 
brushwood, brambles, leafage of every description, and bedecked with 
a wonderful variety of wild spring flowers, amid which we hailed 
with delight some very English-looking cowslips. Villas are dotted 
about in inaccessible-looking heights, and pale grey- and cream- 
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coloured rocks jut out delightfully from the mass of verdure about 
them. 

Here, under a big linden just flushing all over with the first fresh 
green of the young year, I sat for a while, whilst Z—— told me 
much of the leaning Hungarians have to England and all that is 
English ; their familiarity with our literature (nowhere is Shakespeare 
more appreciated than in Buda-Pesth), their desire to attract English 
visitors and English notice. We also discussed the gipsies. In 
Hungary they were slaves till 1848 ; but although now quite free, they 
still attach themselves to their former masters, hang round the castles 
of the nobles, and call themselves by their names, something like the 
Scotch gipsies as described in ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and the negroes on the 
South American plantations. 

On our return we found rest and refreshment in a garden facing 
the river in front of the assembly rooms, where numbers of well- 
dressed ladies, children, Austrian officers, Hungarian citizens, were 
seated eating ices, drinking coffee, reading, talking, and flirting. 

Here, on this our last evening, we sat long, enjoying the delightful 
air, talking of all possible national developments, building political 
castles en Espagne, watching the blue sky deepening in tint, the 
stars glimmering shyly forth, and the Blocksberg darkening into a 
great black mass against the evening sky, till at length with sincere 


regret we were forced to bid our kind and pleasant friends “ very 
heartily farewell.” 
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Cheneser. 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Cuaprer VI. 


AN ART LECTURE, AND NIAGARA. 


THERE is on the left bank of the Hudson or North river, far above 
New York, a villa which is my ideal of a country retreat. Nowhere 
are the woods so shady, the openings in their green darkness so sunny, 
the trees so full of soft murmurs, the shrubbery so much given to 
whispering, or the birds so full of song, as there. Nowhere are the 
ravines and glens so like elfin homes or the wild rocks and caverns so 
legendary, nowhere to me does such a spell of pleasant mystery and 
witchery seem to haunt the glades and silent ponds or rippling rivu- 
lets. The house itself has a charm of comfort and a spell of tran- 
quillity, such as I have never known elsewhere. Its lawns and stone 
benches, its walks and drives, and vines and shrubbery are all un- 
commonplace, and it is the one I best know where all thought of the 
busy present seems to be forgotten in that of old times, when people’s 
lives passed away in quiet quaint beliefs, when they saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. 

This place belongs to a widow lady, a dear friend and distant 
relative of mine. Her name is Brooks, and she has five little fairies 
or elves or goblins of children—according to their moods—who haunt 
the villa and its grounds very much as the humming-birds and orioles 
and chip-munks and wild rabbits seem to do; flitting into sight at 
one instant and vanishing the next into the shadows of groves, or 
among the vines, only to be definitely collected at feeding time. 
This villa is the place of all others which comes most frequently into 
my mind when weary and worn with labour or trouble, especially 
when the intolerable heat of summer is like a burning grief, and men 
long for a cooling plunge and wish they were fishes. 

It was therefore with no small pleasure that I found waiting for 
me in Cincinnati the following letter : 


“ Brookville, June —. 


“Dear Cousin,—I trust that after the stormy winter and spring which 
you have spent among guerillas, oil-speculators, and land-agents, you will 
come and make your home with us. I know that you require rest, though I 
hardly see how I can consistently suggest peace of mind when I reflect that 
you will find here firstly our Cousin Hale Russell, who keeps the whole 
family alive, and secondly one (who should be first) Miss Florence Roberts, 
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a young lady who would certainly disturb my peace of mind if I were a 
gentleman. So lose no time, but, as the old writs said, ‘ Ride, ride, ride! 
—for your life—for your life—for your life !"—Your loving Cousin, 


**Marion Brooks. 


“P.S.—You need apprehend no rivalry from Hale. Poor boy—he was, I 
suspect, badly wounded by some mysterious beauty in New Orleans, whose 
name I cannot gather. You are to tell me all about her. Miss Roberts 
has lived in Europe since her childhood, and is of course new as yet to 
America. Poor girl !—her father was killed, nobody knows where, during 
the war, and nearly all his property mysteriously disappeared at the same 
time. Here is a fine chance for you to exercise those powers of investi- 
gation and that recklessness of life and limb which Hale says are your 
principal lunacies.” 


I determined to go at once to Brookville: my wound was healing, 
but I was mentally exhausted. The winter had been stormy and 
eventful, and I needed quiet. The villa with its breeze-frequented 
rocks and dreamy dells never seemed so attractive. 

While seated one morning at a very early hour in the drawing- 
room of the hotel, revolving all this in my mind, my attention was 
attracted to Ebenezer, who, with his sketch-book in his hand, and 
not aware that I could see and hear him, stood the admired of an 
admiring group of coloured servants who should have been dusting 
the furniture, instead of listening to my man’s criticisms of the 
pictures on the walls. These paintings were somewhat peculiar. 
During the Italian War some enterprising artist of the Fa Presto 
school had painted for “ pot boilers ” a great number of battle pieces, 
skirmish scenes and incidents of military life, representing of course 
Italian and Austrian soldiers. But not having disposed of them at 
home, he, or his aids, had contrived, by changing the colours of the 
uniforms and by introducing Federal and Confederate flags, to adapt 
them to the American market.* 

“So you marsa he make picters?” inquired a gingerbread-hued, 
smiling maid of Ebenezer. 

“Iss,” he replied, waving his sketch-book—“iss. He ain’t a 
painter by purfession—bress you, no. He ony foller fine arts fo’ 
*musement. An I’se jist acquirin’ de science so’s to help um.” 

“'Wha—you don’ draw fur him?” was the astonished exclamation. 

“Law yis, chile—spose marsa ina great hurry—wen he’s doin’ one 
haff a landskip or a scenery, den I sits back to back to um an’ does 
de oder haff. Or else he says, ‘Hyar, Ebenezer, I kin truss you to 
put in dese pigs—be keerful wid de tails !—or else it’s, ‘Ebenezer, 
jis you go an sit down yander on de fence, so’s I kin hab some 


* A fact. The writer saw at least one hundred and fifty of these meta- 
_morphosed battle-pieces in Cincinnati soon after the war. 
2a2 
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objec’ of intress in de view.’ You see, honey, we allays putts doun 
sumfin as hansom’ an’ as ’tractive as we kin git fur a pint, wen we're 
a-doin’ all out do’rs, or else de observin’ principle would be corrupted 
all ober de ’arisin.” 

“Wat de differns ’tween a landskip an’ a scenery ?” asked a black 
and surly but intelligent-looking waiter. 

“De scenery,” said Ebenezer obligingly, “is de trimmins dat is 
seen runnin roun’ de edge.” Here he pointed with a pencil to the 
corresponding parts in a picture, and this he did with an air of pro- 
fessorship which was inimitable. “It’s such as de trees and de clouds 
dat’s visible on de edge of de outside—but de Jan’skip is de lan’ in de 
middle. Wat dis picture wants,” he said, looking at it very critically, 
“is touch. Touch is wen a feller makes a hit an touches up yo’re 
fancy. Now dis hyar battlefeel’ is full o’ kilt men, but de man dat 
paint it neber saw a battle. How’s Iknow? Kase I’se bin in many 
aone. Dat’s wy. Dere ain’t one o’ dem copses has got he’s pockets 
turned inside out.” 

“ Dat’s a fac’,” exclaimed the savage-looking waiter approvingly. 
“T’se bin in de war too, an’ I neber seed a man gone dead a second 
afo’ he’s pockets wus pulled out. Bressed ef I ain’t seed um gone 
troo fo’ dey fell to de groun’.” 

“Dat wus wen you wus about, Cesar,” said the maid, and there 
was a roar of laughter. Ebenezer went on. 

“Now ef dis hyar painter had turned de pockets out dat would a- 
bin a touch—a touch of natur. An’ de pictur wan’s breadf.” 

“Wy, it’s mos’ two feet broad,” said Cesar. 

“Tss—it has thundermental breadf—but not moral breadf. Den’ 
you see de tree at one side. Well, dar’s ony haff de tree ; de res’ has 
bin cut away. Dat much breadf is wantin’.” 

Here the appearance of a furious Irish female housekeeper sent 
the art school flying; the two valiant soldiers who had not flinched 
before many a hailstorm of Confederate bullets being the most 
terrified of all. The savage Ceesar rushed headlong through an open 
door, and Ebenezer perceiving me ran to receive orders as if to save 
his life. 

I gave him my reply to Mrs. Brooks to take to the post, but he 
lingered an instant. 

“Scuse me, marsa—but I wus jist observin sumfin in a pictur. 


It’s a scene of a battle-feel’, an’ none of de dead has got dere pockets 
turned.” 


“Well ?” 

“Dat puts me in mind of a piece of business—didn’ like to ’sturb 
you about it befo’. You’s bin too sick fo’ supernuminary affa’rs. 
But de settlemen’ must come, an’ de fac’ is dat wen we distinguished 
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dat Don Manuel an’ de oder one—wile you was layin ostensible in a 
faint of expended animation—I went troo dem manufacturs.” 

“ Malefactors, you mean. Well—and what did you get ?” 

“A big pile, tree tousand dallas, marsa, in ’Nited States obscurities 
an’ greenbacks—more’n five hundred in gole—an’ sum jewilary wid 
two ’volvers. Now, marsa—lI spose, all tings considered, I’m titled to 
haff de plun’er ?” 

I was partly vexed, partly amused, and decidedly puzzled at this 
news. I had been in the war, and knew that Ebenezer as an old 
soldier had no scruples as to plundering the enemy. As for taking 
a penny of such well- or ill-gotten gain, I should as soon have thought 
of stripping the body of a gentleman slain in a duel—were I a 
duellist. Yet the sum of money was very considerable—it would be 
a fortune to Ebenezer, and he had behaved honourably—from a 
soldier’s point of view, in offering to share with me. 

“T can’t touch the money, Ebenezer, and I am not quite certain 
that you are entitled to it.” 

He cried aghast : 

“ Not titled to de money, marsa, of a scounril dat tried to cheat 
you out o’ you munfs of wuck—not titled to forage a feller dat fired 
at you frum behin’ a rock an’ wus jist a-gwine to cut your troat— 
not titled to de legil patteromoney an’ specuniary remittance of a 
man who——” 

Here the old glare of insane hatred, the bitter and ferocious 
expression I had seen before, came over his face, but it died away 
as I said : 

“Perhaps he has left heirs or debts. If so the money belongs to 
the legal claimants. If not——” 

Ebenezer cried eagerly but with a fierce smile : 

“He leabe no heirs. All gone dead. Dey die long ’go—dey 
drop away one by one—dey rot like de ripe banana.” 

“Ebenezer, how do you know so much about this Cuban ?” 

Tn an instant his old droll, artless look had returned, as he replied : 

“ Heerd a lot about him ’mong de steamboat folks an’ frum a man 
dat know’d all about um in de Habana. He got a good deal talked 
"bout, kase he chartered de boat fur de race. Anyhow, marsa, dere’ll 
be nobody to come arter dis money. I knows wat I says.” 

“Then you may keep it.” 

An expression of thanks beyond words came into his face, which 
was followed by a gush of words beyond all grammar from his tongue, 
and finally he said : 

“T suppose, marsa, itll be jist as well to keep dark "bout all dis 
bisniss. No use a-rakin up wat’s bin done in de war or a bush- 


wackin. Luff de dead bury deir dead. Well—I’se in luck! Dere’s 
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enough money dere to buy a cotton-plantation as dey’re ‘sellin’ now. 
An’ to tink I’se had mo’ money dan dat an’ might hab had um now— 
ef I know’d whar it wus! Well, marsa, I don’t leabe you yit awhile, 
aldough I am rich—an’ I s a welfy darkey—‘ dat’s a clar gone fac,’ 
as my fader said wen a sassy wite gal called him an ole nigger. Ef 
we don’t frow de wale of silence ober dis appylence I'll have de bank- 
presidents a runnin arter me fo’ a loan, like dey did to de Norfern 
man dat come into Kansas-City wid a silver quarter-dollar—ya, ya !” 

In a few hours we were on our way eastward, stopping for a day 
at Niagara. I enjoyed the world’s wonder more than I had ever 
done before, but partly because the hotel-life, the gay visitors, and 
the whole surroundings gave me a foretaste of idleness and rest. 
I had been spending so many months in wild scenery, among 
mountains unknown to the tourist, navigating headlong rapids in 
roaring rivers, and camping in untrodden forests, that even the 
tremendous cataract seemed something familiar, while the social 
luxury gathered about it was strange. It is difficult to analyse our 
feelings. When I first beheld the mighty waterfall, tears came to 
my eyes at beholding a marvel of nature. On this occasion I was 
none the less impressed with its beauty or grandeur, but I was far 
more deeply moved by the civilisation which surrounded it. It was 
not less glorious or less terrible, but it was more beautiful because it 
was now associated with humanity and repose in summer when the 
days are long. It was once to me a gate through which I passed 
into the wilderness, now it seemed to lead back towards culture and 
pleasure. 

I had heard of a negro who when he first beheld Niagara burst 
into peals of laughter, and I fully expected that my servant would do 
the same, as it was his usual expression of all emotions not connected 
with pain or anger. To my amazement he regarded the stupendous 
cataract with manifest awe, and seemed to be greatly impressed with 
the clouds of spray, the rain-bow in a giant ring, and the wild rush 
of waters. Then he said: 

“Marsa, dis is a wunnerful place. Ive heerd of sitch. Seems 
to me ghosts muss come a-flockin to sitch places to be born agin.” 

I was startled at this grotesque idea, which seemed to me to be 
African and heathen, but with a Christian influence. Wishing to 
understand him better, I asked him why he thought it likely that 
lives would be renewed there. 

“Kase dere’s a thunner an’ a roar of mighty waters, same as dere 
is whar de surf of de sea beats all day by de palm-trees on de burnin’ 
beach. It’s one of de places a man allays remembas, an’ darfo’ it’s 
de fuss’ place he go to arter he died.” 

“That's a smart darkey, sir, that servant of yours,” said an elderly 
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southern gentleman to me that evening as we sat in the portico 
smoking ; “and a remarkably good-looking one. But I’d rather you 
had him than I.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because there’s the nature, sir, of an Obeah nigger in him. I 
can’t explain it, and maybe I'm wrong. But it will come out when 
he’s old. I can see it in his eyes. The other niggers, sir, are afraid 
of him. There’s a sort of high-caste old-African look in him which is 
dangerous. Such darkies are good while they're good, and are the 
devil when they’re bad. I know every stripe of nigger, and your 
servant is of the only kind I ever was afraid of.” 

It seemed to me from this gentleman’s many remarks that it had 
never occurred to him that evil might have its good side, or that there 
could be any means of cultivating and refining and changing his 
faults to virtues. 

“ They're made low,” he said, “and should be kept low, J never 
found any good come of teaching them to read or write.” 


CuHaAptTer VII. 
MISS ROBERTS. 


Tr was the sunset-tide of a summer day when my luggage was 
removed from the steamboat to a little landing-place on the North 
river, and, bidding Ebenezer bring it after me, I walked along the 
road which wound through a wild and rocky wood, and then into the 
pleasant grounds of Brookville. Insects hummed, here and there a 
frog impatiently proclaimed with a guttural deep-bass twang like 
that of a harp-string the approach of evening—the sweet strange 
scent of grasses and pine-trees and flowers, blended as of old in my 
mind with the distant purple light which covered like a dream the 
glancing Hudson far below in the distance, and a lonely whip-poor- 
will seemed never weary of crying, “ He’s com—ing, he’s com—ing,” 
to the night-hawk, who soaring overhead replied with “ Ye—s.” 

Just at the instant when my mind was best attuned to the 
picturesque and poetic in the scene, and all sights and sounds were in 
sweetest harmony, I came, as I took a sudden turn in the walk, upon 
an exquisite living picture. Seated on arustic bench, and surrounded 
by beautiful children, sat a young lady, who if not a type of conven- 
tional beauty was beyond question the nearest approach to an ideal 
of unconventional grace and attractiveness I had ever beheld. Pretty 
girls and acknowledged beauties are too common in America to be 
described with the artistic elaboration with which an English word- 
painter sets forth his imaginary charmers, and this young lady was 
not a remarkable beauty. Why she was not it is difficult for me to 
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explain, for her face was oval, the features collectively commendable, 
her eyes beyond question unusually expressive, and her whole air 
inspired with character and freshness. I believe the reason was that 
she had too much intellect and earnestness to be a mere belle. 

She was dressed in white, as were the children, and all had been 
wearing rose-crowns or garlands, which they had put on. Seeing a 


stranger the lady rose, and at the same instant the elder child, a girl 
of eleven, cried : 


“Uncle Louis! I’m so glad to see you!” 
They all ran up to kiss me, and my niece Alice, who is a charming 
child, said at once: 


“Uncle Louis, this is Miss Roberts. She has just come from 
France.” 

I shall never forget the naive yet self-possessed and pleasant ex- 
pression with which Miss Roberts glanced at me while she rose. I 
saw at once that she was one of those rare beings, seen sometimes in 
Italy buf seldom even there, who express unconsciously in motion all 
the grace and beauty which in these days is disappearing from the 
civilised world. It still lingers in Spain and lives in the East, but 
its day is appointed, and it will soon have vanished for ever—killed 
by Fashion in its myriad forms, material or mental. You who have 
read of these women, whose every pose is that of a living statue, you 
who have seen their charm in bygone days at La Fenice, rejoice—for 
you have known what it was, though you will see it no more. Some- 
times in America where there is a Spanish or French strain of gentle 
blood we find a trace of this old-fashioned air, but it is vanishing rapidly. 
I cannot describe it to you—it is never found in popular beauties, and 
yet it is unknown in ugly girls—it seems to hover over the debatable 
land of love, like a certain half-wild flower which does not love 
gardens, and yet cannot entirely quit them, but which seems only at 
home just about or beyond the fences and the walls. Sometimes 
it steals fitfully and slyly into the neglected patch about some 
antique farmhouse, where it lives for bees, and in company with 
house-leeks and garden-flowers runs wild, and for years forgotten ; but 
it flies from culture, even as the indescribable grace and air of which 
I speak flies from fashion. 

Miss Roberts had very little of the intense tropical beauty of 
Miss Lenoir, and yet there was something in the manner of the one 
which suggested the other. Was it simply simplicity and grace, was 
it something Creole-Spanish, antique and yet ever young, something 
well known once to swarthy lovers by coral islands far in the southern 
seas, and now forgotten? I do not know, but this I do believe, that 


the world has lost many types of grace and womanly beauty, and it 
may be, among them, the best. 
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“You have been leading a wild life in the West,” she said. ‘“ Your 
cousin has informed me from your letters of your adventures, and if 
you had known what anxiety they caused-——” 

“T should have been very much flattered. Of course I had many 
a scolding.” 

“No—you were very much admired. Do you know that since I 
have been in America I begin to realise that I did not at all under- 
stand or appreciate most of the American gentlemen whom I knew 
in Paris. There they appeared sometimes as well, but more fre- 
quently not so well, as European men of the world, in society, but 
now that I learn something of what they experience of frontier life, 
among battles, murder, and sudden death, I wish I had drawn them 
out more. I never shall forget one—a very handsome man who 
travelled with us from Paris to Liverpool. He was very much 
ashamed of his luggage—it consisted of two trunks, and at the hotels 
on our way he would cover them over with his wraps. One day 
I saw them uncovered, and observed that they were all dotted over 
with little patches of canvas. I asked him what it meant, and he 
replied, blushing, ‘It’s the Injuns—durn ’em! Last time I came 
over the plains I was thirty-two times under fire, an’ I’ve got two 
bullets in me now. We had to barricade ourselves with our baggage, 
and that made the bullet holes and spoiled my boxes. But,’ he 
added, very hopefully, ‘I’m going to get the best trunks in London 
that money can buy, and I'll see if Nelaton in Paris can’t git the 
bullets out of me, and then I guess I'll ’pear as nice as anybody.’ I 
really like such men.” 


“In the name of the Barbarous Brotherhood, Miss Roberts, I 
thank you !” 

“Oh, I don’t include you among the number,” she said. “You area 
native of No-man’s land—a cosmopolite—one who has trodden strange 
paths in many lands and begged for your bread in strange tongues.” 

I was carrying little Ethel, and she added laughing : 

“And you love children. I wonder how many kinds of babies you 
have held in your arms? Arabs, Bohemians, Chinese, Dutch, English, 


French, German, Hungarian—what kind of children begin with I?” 
she asked. 


“ Tcelanders.” 
“No—they’re too cold. They must be like little snow-balls. 
Ionians—they’re nice, I suppose f . 
“Or Trish—or Indians.” 
“Oh, talking of Indians, I’ve heard such stories about your coloured 
servant Ebenezer. Is there really such a man, or is he a myth ?” 


“ No, miss, I’se no miff,” replied Ebenezer, who was wheeling my 
luggage just after us. 
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He was accompanied by two servants and three children, with 
whom he had already established an intimacy. 

“And you are really the man who run the steamboat down, and 
who—killed the terrible Spaniard ?” 

“Iss, miss,” said Ebenezer, as he picked little Alice up and 
tenderly lifted her over a puddle with one hand, while three-year old 
Lucy clung to his other with trusting confidence which children 
instinctively show for those who are by nature kind and gentle. 
“ss, miss—I’se de dentical homicide as brewed my han’s in de blood 
of dat atrocious scallawag.” 

There was a startling innocence of any impropriety mingled with 
pride in Ebenezer’s expression as he said this which was very droll. 
Miss Roberts gave him a side glance of appreciation, looking at him 
steadily for two seconds as if he were some curious discovery. Of 
course Ebenezer quite misunderstood the look, and supposed it to 
intimate a wish for further particulars of the adventure. But guided 
by the instinct for propriety which continually mingled with his 

blunders and ignorance, as wild flowers grow among weeds, he said : 

' “Tse ’fraid de retails of dat tradegy will skassly be adapted to de 
juvenile auditoriums, miss.” 

And touching his hat respectfully, he added in Spanish : 

“Children’s ears are not always sieves which keep the good and 
reject the bad.” 

It was a chance shot, for he could not know that Miss Roberts 
understood him, as it happened she did; but it was a compliment to 
assume her knowledge. We went on in silence, and I began to 
speculate in serious earnestness whether I was not destined to fall 
entirely in love, as I had already fallen in liking, with this young lady. 
I trembled, for I knew that in the alphabet of the heart he who has 
learned A must also learn B, and that to fall in liking is to take a 
step to which there is an easy forwards, and from which retreat is 
most difficult. 


CuartTer VIII. 
SKETCHING AND STORY-TELLING. 


THERE is an advantage in knowing how to sketch, to etch on copper, 
to carve, to write for publication, to play or sing, or in fact in 
partially pursuing any branch of art or letters, because it enables its 
followers to understand one another, and to readily become intimate 
if any personal liking shows itself. There are a great many shrewd 
mammas, and here and there some shrewd young ladies, who are 
perfectly aware of this, and who, caring not the value of a pair of 
gloves for any art in itself, acquire one for the sake of being able to 
talk about it and thereby promote those ‘ sympathies of youth’ which 
are in ladies’ minds intimately connected with engagements. So it 
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was a good thing for my friendship with Miss Roberts that we were 
both fond of sketching, though I must say in justice to her that it 
was with no such ulterior view as turning an accomplishment to 
personal account that she had not only pursued but also caught up 
with art. For a glance at her sketches revealed the bold spirit, the 
ever successful effort in which the greatest effect is achieved with the 
smallest amount of touch, and the happy chie which looks like luck 
until you see that it never fails, and understanding that its real 
origin is possibly in the German geschickt or skilled. Quite separately 
from the artist I fell in love with her art, and longed to acquire some 
method which she practised, while she on the other hand envied me 
certain little merits of which I had hitherto remained almost 
unconscious. 

“You do drop those little daubs of ink so nicely,” she exclaimed. 
“T declare you've made a figure quite perfectly with a touch.” 

“But then how charmingly you get in your shadows without cross- 
hatching,” I sighed, in despair,of ever being able to do likewise. 

“Tt prevents one’s making great pools of ink,” she said, “and you 
can work quickly by means of it. I got the idea from Callot, and 
Pettit’s churches,” 

So it came to pass that next morning after our early breakfast, 
Hale had gone fishing with the eldest Brooks, a boy of nine, and Miss 
Roberts and myself were seated in a shady nook in the garden among 
honeysuckles and roses, copying in silence a picturesque tree. 
Suddenly the quiet was broken by the sound of youthful voices, and 
we became aware that Ebenezer, whose remarkable aptness for the 
care of children had been promptly recognised, was in charge of the 
little ones, so as to enable their nurse to go to the village on some 
errand. They sat down on the other side of the arbour by a low 
hedge, unaware of our neighbourhood. 

“Now chillern,” said Ebenezer, “you jist sit down hyar roun’ me 
an’ I’se show you how to make baskits like de Injuns do. Dis hyar 
one, wen I gits it done, is fo’ yo’re mudder.” 

“T want a ittle baskit too,” said Lucy, “to cally plum-take in, an’ 
tandy, an’ waisins—home from de sop.” 

“T don’ beliebe de candy and plum-cake ’Il stay long in de baskit, 
Miss Lucy,” said Ebenezer with a hearty laugh, in which all present 
joined. “TI needn’ make a berry big one fo’ dat.” 

“But I wants a ittle baskit,” said Lucy resentfully. 

“Berry well. I’se gwine to enter de order on my book,” replied 
Ebenezer. “Da it is, written doun, ‘One fuss-class baskit fo’ Miss 
Lucy Brooks. Saturday.’ ” 

“An I wants a woof to de baskit—like dere is on my Noah’s Ark,” 
added Lucy. 


“ A cubber, you mean.” 
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“TIss—a cubber—like Don puts on his head.” 
“ Dat’s not a cubber—dat’s a straw cap, Miss Lucy.” 


“Iss,” replied Lucy, somewhat bewildered. “I wants a tap to my 
baskit.” 


“Ah! oh! oh!” cried the children, alarmed at something. 

“Tt’s a bumby-bee!” cried Alice. 

“Tap!? The sound announced that by abrupt contact with 
Ebenezer’s hat the “bumby-bee” had taken his departure for the 
happy honey-grounds. And Lucy, who already manifested a taste 
for poetry, sang— 

“°’Nezer tilled a bumby-bee, 
*Nezer ain’t afraid o’ nothin’.” 


“Tss—but I knows a real song "bout bumble-bees,” cried Ebenezer. 


“T learn it wunst long time ago, down in Georgy.” And with a 
pleasant voice he sang : 


“THE BEAR AND THE BEES.” 


“O dar wunst was a bole hunter-boy! 
An’ dis bole hunter-boy had a gun, 
An’ he wondered in comfort an’ joy, 
In de woods whar de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun. 


An’ he heerd sitch a riotin’ dar, 
As he neber heerd since time begun; 
It wus bumble-bees fitin’ a bar 
In de woods where de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun. 


So he sit and look on at he’s ease, 
An’ see dere’s two sides to de fun; 
Fo’ de bar he kept bitin’ de bees 
In de woods whar de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun. 


He chawed up deir heads and deir wings, 
You could hear how he scrunch ebery one, 
Den lay’d doun an’ die of de stings 
In de woods whar de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun. 


Den de boy made a bag of de skin, 
An’ chop doun de bee gum like fun, 
An’ put all de honey widin, 
In de woods whar de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun. 
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So he git all de honey an’ meat, 
An’ neber wunst fire off he’s gun, 
An’ gib all de chillern a treat 
In de woods whar de wata-fall run. 
Far doun—far doun 
To de riber in de shinin’ of de sun.” 


Miss Roberts’ eyes gleamed with delight as she listened tg this 
barbarous lay, but put her finger on her lips to caution me to silence. 

“T fink dat was ever so nice of the hunter,” said Alice, “to invite 
all de tsildren to come an’ eat honey. He wus a good hunter-man. 
If he were here, momma should invite him to tea.” 

“Vite him to tea, an’ div him a piece o’ take,” echoed Lucy. And 
with the happy inconséquence peculiar to childhood she asked : 

“ Did ’oo went to turch isterday ?” 

“No, miss,” replied Ebenezer. “I was a-trablin wid marsa.” 

“Den oo’s naughty,” said Lucy. ‘“ Momma says it’s naughty to 
tay away from turch.” 

“ But de clergymen demseffs don’ go to church wen dey’s trablin,” 
answered Ebenezer, who seemed to be among children quite as muck 
a child as any of them. “ An’ I’se gwine to preach mysef nex’ 
Wensd’y, hyar in de cullered church, on probation. Lass nite I met 
de clargyman in de williage an’ ’form him dat I had de gift. But 
neber mine dat, chil’ren,” he added cheerily. “I say, ’spose I tell 
you a story.” 

“Tell a stoly "bout a woof,” suggested Lucy grimly. 

“Td rather hear about witches,” said Alice. 

“Law bress you, honeys!” chuckled Ebenezer, “I kin do allo’ dat 
—for I’se killed wolves an’ slaughtered bars too, an’ seed witches wid 
my own eyes—reckon I'll tell you “bout a witch.” 

Here he took a fresh osier, wetted it, and went on with his talk. 


“Wunst upon a time, down in Souf Carliny, dere wus a cullerd 
pusson named Me-fu-salem.” 


“Was he very old ?”’ asked Alice. 

“No, miss. He wus on’y ’bout nineteen yar elderly.” 

“What did they call him Me-thu-salem for, then?” asked Alice, 
who was “up” in the Bible. 

“Bekase he wus gwine to grow berry ole,” answered Ebenezer 
ingeniously. “Dey called him dat so’s he mought lib a long time. 
Well, dis hyar cullerd pusson tuck to habin awful dreams. Ebery 
night dar wus an ole witch come an’ turned him into a hoss.” 

“Was it a black horse ?” asked Alice. 

“Ya! ya! I don’ know. ‘Spec it wus. He wus brack enough, 
anyhow, goodness knows, an’ shined like ole marsa’s Sunday hat.” 

“ Yow aren’t black, you know,” suggested George politely. “ You're 
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only about the colour of that dozen pair of new gloves Miss Roberts 
brought to mamma from Paris. They’re a beautiful brown.” 

“Ya! ya!” laughed Ebenezer, much pleased at the compliment. 
“Well, dis hyar brack nigger got turned into a brack hoss ebery 
night, an’ den de witch she mounted him an’ rid him, an’ tuck a 
hick’ry saplin an’ licked him mos’ to deff. She rid him ober de 
mountains an’ clar away, goodness knows whar, an’ in de mornin 
wen he woke up an’ come to he’s senses, he wus trimlin an 
trimlin ee 

“ What’s trimlin ?” asked George. 

Ebenezer paused, “shakin an’ squiverin likes he had de fever n’agy. 
An’ he mos died of de discipline, an’ he wus afeerd to tell of it, kase 
he bleeved ef he did de witch would kill’um. But he’s mudder she 
noticed it, an’ she knew’d it was Obeah, dat’s witchcraff. So she jist 
tuck a han’some present of a piece of bacon to an ole Obeah man dat 
libed on de nex’ plantation, an’ tells wat she specs. She says, ‘My 
son looks a’most dead ebery mornin.’ ‘I knows wat it is,’ says de ole 
man, ‘ dar’s a witch dat rides um. Dis is wot comes o’ not keeping de 
law, he says. ‘Did you keep a little stick a-stan’nin in de middle 
of de groun’ befo’ de cabins?’ ‘Iss,’ says de ole woman. ‘ Den some 
wite man’s walked roun’ it ’ginst de sun,’ says he, ‘an’ you ain’t bin 
a-watchin’.. How do you spec to keep de debil off when you ’so 
keerless ? But I can make it all right. You muss take bout two pecks 
of rice, or any kine of small grains, an’ lay ’em all round ’bout you 
son’s bed, befo’ he goes to sleep. Den wen de witch come she muss 
pick up ebery grain, one by one, an’ she can’t stop a-pickin till de sun 
shine. Den she must go way, an’ de nex’ mornin’ she'll be foun’ jist 
as trimlin an’ as worn out as he was.’ ‘Well it come to pass jist as de 
ole man said. Dey strewed de rice round de bed, an’ dat night Me-fu- 
salem he slep’ fuss-rate. In de mornin’ bout quarter of de rice was 
gone, an’ de nex’ night ’bout haff, an’ de nex’ night bout tree quarters, 
an’ den Me-fu-salem’s mudder got skeered kase she feared de nex’ 
night de witch would git at her son. So she goes agin to de ole 
man, an’ tells him all ‘bout it, an’ gibs him a bottle of rum. Den 
de ole man says: ‘ Keep a fiah a burnin’ in de fiahplace, an’ trow 

salt in it, an’ leab de winder only a little open, an’ put de Bible on 
— de sill, so’s if any critter comes to crawl in de winder it muss go 
ober de Bible, an’ don’ furgit to put de rice roun’ de bed like a 
cross.’ So dey fix all dis as de old man comman’, an in de night a 
brack cat came crawlin’ in de winder, but wen she felt de Bible she gib 
a great howl, an’ fell down on de flo’ lookin’ berry dimoralised. Den 
she turn into an ole woman, and begin pickin’ an’ pickin’ at de rice, 
an’ couldn’ stop till de day come, an’ den she dis’pear’d an’ wanisht. 

“ Dat day an ole woman dat lib "bout ten miles off sen’ fo’ Me-fu- 
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salem. He go dar—he fine de ole woman lookin’ like she’s gwine to 
die. She says: ‘ Me-fu-salem, you's been too many fo’ me. I’se de witch 
dat ate de rice, an’ now dat rice is killin’ me, an’ it will kill me less 
you pick tree blades o’ grass from de roof of a house whar somebody 
died, an’ bring um to me.’ ‘Wha’ fo’ I do dat? says Mefusalem. 
‘Hyar you bin an gone an’ gimme a right smart chance of goin’ to 
my grave.’ ‘Would you like to be free, Mefusalem ?’ skeem de ole 
witch, ‘an’ neber hab no mo’ trouble, an’ neber hab to wuck no mo’ ?’ 
‘Iss,’ says he, ‘dat’ll suit me ’zackly.’ ‘ Well den,’ she ’plies, ‘ you 
go an’ git me dat grass. So he went an’ picked it. ‘Now,’ says 
de ole witch, ‘ you go dis arternoon an’ hide yo’self in de bushes by 
Peyton’s Ford.’ Bimeby yo’re marsa’ll come ridin’ by on he’s hoss, 
den you'll see a great painter jump out of a tree on yo’re marsa.’” 

“What is a painter ?” asked Alice. 

“A painter,” said Ebenezer with an effort, “is a p—a—wn pan, 
ti—h—e—r ther, pan-ther—an’ dat’s a wile beast like a big cat. 
Well, de ole witch tell him he’s to ’tack de painter an’ drive it away wid 
an axe, but not to hurt the critter, an’ den he’s marsa would be so 
pleased wid him dat he’d set him free. So dis all tuck place ’cording. 
Mefusalem he gone hide in de trees, and marsa he come ridin’ by, an’ 
de painter jump on de hoss, an’ Mefusalem ’tack the beas’, witch jump 
off de hoss, and marsa ride away like litenin’, kase de hoss bolted an’ 
run. But wat wid fighten de painter, Mefusalem had got his nigger 
blood up, an’ was so mad he didn’ keer wat he was doin’, an’ as de 
critter stuck out de neck he jist cut its head clar off wid de great axe. 
An’ de brute shibered an’ shibered, an’ drawed itself up, an’ he jist 
found heself alone in de dusk wid de moon a-shinin’ on de ole witch 
layin’ dead befo’ um wid her head cut off.” 

There was a general “Oh!” of admiration at this story, and then of 
course came the criticisms, just as in written literature they follow 
the course of a novel. 

“Did Methusalem’s master set him free ?” 

“Iss, an’ he growed up de laziest nigger dat ever libed.” 

“T know it may be a true story,” said Alice, “ because I’ve got a 
picture of a panther in my book. Here it is.” 

“Dat is a fuss-rate painter,” said Ebenezer admiringly. ‘‘ Nex’ 
time I make a do’-mat I'll put itin de middle. De tail is reely bu’ful. 
Now chillern, dere’s de bell a-ringin’, run as fass as you kin an’ wash 
yousef an’ git yo’re dinnas.” 

“Miss Roberts,” said Alice that afternoon, while overlooking our 
work, “ you paint pictures, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Then you're a painter, and Ebenezer says that a painter is a 
witch that disturbs people’s sleep. Do you do that ?” 
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“Yes, Alice,” I replied, “ Miss Roberts 7s a witch, and she does 
disturb some people’s sleep terribly. Now go and play, dear, and 


never make a pun again. You are too young and innocent for such 
deeds.” 


Cuapter IX 
THE STORM WHICH DIED AWAY. 


BrookvinLE rose on high, steep rocks, directly over the mighty 
Hudson. And it was a threatening afternoon, for the middle landscape 
and river and the far distant Kaatskills wore unusual colours, the sky 
had donned the suit of scale armour which forebodes storm and battle, 
and in the west, against a bloody, lurid light, the long wind-lances 
which precede an onset looked like messengers of war. Flocks of wild 
birds were whistling in myriads overhead, reminding me of the Aztec 
warriors who also went whistling by scores of thousands against the 
foe. 

“A storm is coming,” I said to Miss Roberts, who was gazing in 
rapture on the river and the mountains. “So if you have any sins to 
confess, prepare ; you have a precedent for it, you know: 


“<Tt blew a great storm, and in utmost confusion 
The sailors all hurried to get absolution.’” 


“T have no personal sins that Ican recall which would amuse you,” 
said Miss Roberts. ‘ But I have the original sin of Eve, or curiosity, 
and I wish to know to whom Mr. Hale Russell is engaged.” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

“T don’t know. I never tried. I always let them out like birds. 
It’s so cruel to keep the poor things in captivity.” 

“Then I am sure you are perfectly safe. To begin then—this 
world you know, Miss Roberts, is a contradictory and complicated 
institution.” 

“Tdo. It is twenty-five thousand miles in circumference and spins 
around the sun.” 

“ Exactly, and it is intersected by parallels of latitude and of longitude. 
The parallels of longitude yearn for each other, but the world keeps 
them apart. They will not be baffled, however; they cross sea and 
land, tropical deserts and small farms, mountains and monuments, 
manor houses and huts, nothing stops them till they meet at the poles 
where they freeze together for ever. But the poor parallels of latitude 
—-ah, Miss Roberts, you ought to drop a tear over them whenever you 
turn the globe. They too run around the world side by side and keep 


running but never approach. This time the world is too much for 
them.” 
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“ And Hale Russell ?” 

“T am afraid is running a race as a parallel of latitude.” 

“Does the lady object ? Do her friends object? Is she poor?” 

“To all this I answer, No. And yet if Hale marries her he will 
make what the world calls a horrible mésalliance, and even in my 
opinion show himself a hero.” 

“Bless me! what can she be? Who is she? Does she sweep a 
crossing ?” 

“Her name is Hortense Lenoir.” 

“Of New Orleans!” cried Miss Roberts, startled. “ Hortense Lenoir 
—condescension in Mr. Hale to marry her! why I knew her—I was 
intimate with her. She refused the Vicomte de Vautour and I don’t 
know how many other Frenchmen of rank or family. Really !—is 
Hale an Emperor in disguise ?” 

“No, Miss Roberts—no. But Miss Lenoir is of—mixed blood.” ' 

Miss Roberts sighed. “I understand. Yes, the world is a strange 
institution. Now in Paris, when people spoke of Indian or Negro 
blood or of the Persian or Arab, it all seemed very much the same to 
me; and the French, who never know what a Créole really is, called 
her la belle Créole, and her tropical air and hair were the rage. Her 
blood only made her the more interesting. Ah well, I’m glad I’ve 
come to America, if it be only to learn something. Here indeed the 
mighty are abased and the humble are exalted,—may I say ‘with a 
vengeance’? Germans are the same everywhere ; and the Englishman 
changeth not his spots, save when he goes from one spot to another ; 
and the Frenchman is always what the world thinks he is; but in 
America nothing is as it doth seem, and it passeth as a dream. How 
T used to envy Hortense Lenoir !” 

“Understand me, that I think the only impediment in this case 
will be the feelings of Hale’s relatives.” 

“ Ah—I begin to understand now what I once heard, that relations 
are the common enemy of the human race. I shall add to the creed 
by, ideclaring that every crime is something which other people do 
contrary to our own personal prejudices. It would bea crime, wouldn’t 
it, according to Mrs. Grundy, to marry Miss Lenoir ?” 

“Certainly—much more so than to murder her.” 

“Tt is the same the world over,” said Miss Roberts. “Did you 
ever observe that in certain kinds of cake the plums all sink to the 
bottom while in others they rise to the top ?” 

“T have.” 

“ How droll it must be, when the same plum which has been at the 
top in one cake is removed by accident to another and sinks.” 

“True. But Miss‘Lenoir is a plum, and a good one, wherever she 


is placed. Meanwhile please observe that as we talked our storm has 
VoL. LY. 2B 
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vanished. The cloud warriors and the storm lances have whirled 
away in their wrath after the sun in the blood-red sky; the Wild 
Huntsman has disappeared in his chase of the Wind Bride, followed 
by the thousands of elves, in whom we can see only dead leaves.” 

“So you think that the storm or the Hunt of Terror is really only 
a love-chase ?” 

“'Yes—every love-chase is full of terror and trouble to those who are 
concerned in it. Let us hope that Hale’s will end like this storm in a 
clear starry sky, an evening red which promises a fair to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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a 


Lady Arabella Stuart. 





“Tr,” as the Duchesse de Bourbon said to her unfortunate kinswoman, 
Marguerite d’Anjou, “a book were to be written on the calamities of 
illustrious ladies of royal birth, it would doubtless exceed in pathos 
and dramatic interest all the tragedies of the world.” Amongst those 
most cruelly punished for this fatal distinction of royalty, the Lady 
Arabella Stuart holds a foremost place. Her story is one of the saddest 
told in the history of Stuart woes, for her only crime was her close 
proximity to the English throne, a position which two centuries ago 
perilled alike liberty and life. Great-granddaughter of Margaret 
Tudor, sister to Henry VIII., she stood in the same relationship to 
Queen Elizabeth as James I. Only child of Charles Lennox by his 
matriage with Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of Bess of Hardwicke, 
she was thus niece to the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, a lineage 
which cast its shadow over the destiny of the poor babe from the very 
commencement. The precise year and place of her birth are fixed by 
a letter from her paternal grandmother, Margaret Douglas, to the 
captive queen, confirmed further by a curious collection of pedigrees 
entitled “ Genealogia Regum Anglia, 1582,” wherein is recorded: 
“ Arabella nata 1575 apud Chatsworth in Anglia.” Earl Lennox 
died in 1577, leaving behind him a young widow and Arabella, who in 
spite of their grand relations were plunged into a state of absolute 
poverty, so early in the story did might prove stronger than right. 
Queen Elizabeth at once took possession of the English estates belong- 
ing to Arabella from Margaret Tudor, a line of conduct initiated by 
the Scotch King James, whose favourite D’Aubigny received the 
inheritance of Lennox, though his Majesty certainly offered to com- 
promise matters by. marrying the Princess to the new possessor ; but as 
she was not yet three years old the recompense appeared only a farce, 
while the robbery remained a fact. The gentle Elizabeth Cavendish sank 
under this twofold grief, she soon followed her husband to the grave, 
confiding her child to the sole care of Bess of Hardwicke, a legacy 
faithfully discharged by this celebrated woman, who notwithstanding 
her divers faults behaved like a second mother to the little orphan. 
Arabella’s early days were spent at the stately Hall of Hardwicke 
in Derbyshire, the greatest architectural triumph of Bess, a builder 
on a large scale. Even in our day it is difficult to imagine anything 
more imposing than this ancient pile, before whose grandeur the 
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modern magnificence of Chatsworth itself fades into comparative 
insignificance. There is not a nook or corner which is not replete 
with interest and full of historic associations. Lofty state apart- 
ments, majestic bed-chambers hung in gorgeous tapestry, still remain, 
as if awaiting the promised visit of Queen Elizabeth, while from its 
turrets, with vain hope and heartrending despair, gazed the captive 
Mary Stuart. 

The picture gallery is 170 feet in length, 23 feet wide, and 26 
feet high, ten immense diamond-paned windows light up the price- 
less treasures within, and recall the saying that 


“ Hardwicke Hall 
Has more glass than wall.” 


Here may be seen in dress of cracmoisi velvet, ruff, veil, and rope of 
pearls worth a king’s ransom, the indomitable Bess, her features as 
strangely resembling those of Queen Elizabeth as she was akin to 
her in mind and character, indicated by the haughty expression of 
countenance, the sharp chin, Roman nose, thin scarlet lips, all telling 
of boundless determination, arrogance, and ambition. In those days 
the domineering spirit of Bess appeared like witchcraft, though in 
truth her influence over others was but the use of that gift described 
by the Marchesa Concini, as “the power of a strong mind over 
weak ones,” a possession hated by the common herd unable to under- 
stand or fathom its source. 

Bess, as we have said, behaved like a second mother to her “jewel 
Arbella,” superintending her education, instructing her in courtly 
devoirs, and various domestic arts, confectionery, “ physick” herbs, 
and the like, while graver matters were not neglected. The Princess 
already gave evidence of her talents, all were astonished at her 
memory, her quickness of perception, and the correctness of her 
speech ; everything came easy to her in the way of learning, so that 
her lessons were to her mind like play to other girls. Sir Walter 
Mildmay, then on a visit to the Earl of Shrewsbury, declares her to be 
very pretty, and thinks she will resemble her grandmother Douglas ; 
the quick-witted child made indeed so pleasant an impression upon 
this gentleman that he begged her to write a letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, with which “the little lady” willingly complied, saying 
“that her humble prayer was for her Majesty.” Arabella early became 
the subject of matrimonial speculations ; the first seriously proposed 
emanated from my lord of Leicester, on behalf of his only son, Lord 
Denbigh, by Lettice Knollys. The favourite, however, soon felt the 
effect of his schemes in the frowns of his royal mistress, whose smiles 
were only restored by the sudden death of “the noble imp,” in 

1584, which thus brought the negotiations to a speedy termination. 
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Unconscious of these ambitious plans for her future, Lady Arabella 
passed her days in the usual manner of high-born girls of that period, 
with this exception, that by the orders of Countess Bess she was 
treated with the respectful ceremony becoming to her royal blood. 
Her progress in study is recorded as marvellous; Latin and Greek 
were familiar to the young student, French, Spanish, and Italian 
spoken by her with ease and elegance. “It was a common thing 
then,” we are told, “to see faire ladyes so nouzled to the study 
of letters, that they willingly set all vaine pastymes at naught for the 
acquiringye of learnyinge.” The more graceful accomplishments too 
were not forgotten. Many a sad hour of the captive queen did Arabella 
solace by her first efforts on the lute and virginals; and it is probable 
that intercourse with Mary Stuart made her graver and more 
thoughtful than young girls are wont to be. That Mary took a 
deep interest in this orphan daughter of her husband’s house is 
evident from her will, wherein she commands the restoration of her 
Lennox inheritance, besides bequeathing to her jewels of rare value, 
named as “crosses, necklaces, girdles, and carcanets of fair great 
pearls, borders of emeralds, buttons of rubies,” and so on. 

As time sped on, Hardwicke Hall ceased to be a happy home for 
the Lady Arabella. At first the Earl of Shrewsbury appeared as. 
enamoured of Bess as his three predecessors, but this came to an end. 
Jealousy of Mary Stuart, pecuniary losses, heavy cares, transformed 
the countess as she grew older into a veritable virago, for like most 
worldly women she possessed few resources within herself, to enable 
her to meet the changes and troubles of life. Her lord’s love now 
turned to deadly hatred; which ran him into as infatuated courses as 
his former passion had done, so that he declared himself “ ashamed of 
his choice of a creature with such a divelish disposition.” The 
squabbles became public enough to reach the ears of the Queen, who 
after a time condescended to interfere. Poor Arabella led a wretched 
life amidst these unseemly doings, even Elizabeth began to think of 
relieving the position of her young relative, when the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots suddenly altered the political status of her niece. 

Cold-hearted as James had displayed himself towards his mother 
during her lifetime, he now professed the utmost indignation at her 
death, vowing vengeance against England and its Queen. Then for 
the first time the political importance of his Cousin Arabella was 
brought home to him, as a powerful argument to pacify his Majesty 
and keep him quiet. The young Princess received a summons to 
Court, was made much of in public by Elizabeth, taking precedence 
of all as heiress presumptive to the crown. One especial mark of 
favour fell to her share, that of dining alone with the Queen, a boon 
often craved in vain by foreign princes of royal blood. Arabella 
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would doubtless have gladly dispensed with this grace, and probably 
shook in her shoes through the trying ordeal, for the temper of the 
royal Tudor was apt to show itself rather unpleasantly in sundry 
boxes on the ear and pinches black and blue. Madame d’Aubespine 
de Chateauneuf, the wife of the French ambassador, relates : 


“That after dinner on one occasion while the Queen stood in the recep- 
tion gallery, surrounded by a crowd of courtiers, her Majesty asked her if 
she had noticed a young girl, her relative, who was there, and as she spoke 
she called Arabella to her side. Madame immediately praised the Princess, 
remarking how well she spoke French, adding too that she appeared very 
sweet and gracious. ‘ Look well at her,’ said Elizabeth, ‘for she is not so 
unimportant as you may think; one day she will be even as I am, and will 
be Lady Mistress here, but J shall have been before her.’ ” 


It is scarcely probable that the Queen had any real intention of 
appointing Arabella her successor, but she found it politic to keep a 
check on James by such speeches as these, in which light her words 
were no doubt regarded by the ambassadress. Lord Burghley had 
long been on terms of intimacy with the Shrewsbury family ; when 
the young Princess was left an orphan he vainly interested himself in 
her behalf, never failing to treat her as an especial favourite and pet. 
On the day that she made her début at Court, she supped in his house, 
there meeting for the first time Sir Walter Raleigh. The earliest 
specimen of her handwriting in existence is addressed to the old 
treasurer, and thus prettily expressed : 


“Je priezez Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner en parfaicte et entiére santé 
tous heureux et bon succés, et serez preste & vous faire honneur et service. 
“ ARABELLA STUART.” 


Those who have not known a happy home, if gifted with strong 
affections are apt to form high ideas of domestic joy; to them it 
seems a very haven of peace, a bliss brighter than any that ambition 
can offer, nay, ambition to them is but the path which they hope 
may lead to the desired goal. They long to love and be loved. 
That this was the predominant sentiment in the heart of Arabella 
Stuart there can be little doubt ; her keen intellect was, as is usually 
the case, accompanied by ardent and sympathetic feelings. Nature 
had given her a warm, passionate heart, thirsting for affection as a 
tropical flower thirsts for sunshine and light, and it is probable that 
now began those dreams of a}romance common to women of her 
temperament, wherein Love reigns triumphant and alone. Her face 
was one a man might look at too often for his peace of mind. There 
is a portrait of her in the Chatsworth collection, which depicts her a 
vision of grace and delicacy, oval countenance, large blue eyes, arched 
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eyebrows, a dazzling alabaster skin, with hair of golden chestnut, 
raised back from her forehead, and falling in rich curling waves over 
her shoulders. Shejwears a black dress bordered with a band of 
sapphires and diamonds, the bodice is cut in square medieval fashion, 
leaving the front of the bosom bare, which is delicately fair, small, 
and childlike: Pearls encircle her throat, clasp her tiny wrists, and 
are twisted in her hair, while two pear-shaped pendants droop from 
her pretty ears. It is a face that would go straight to the hearts of 
most men, so tender and engaging is the expression of the eyes and 
lips. Her hands are marvels of beauty ; the white taper fingers rest 
on the silken head of a favourite spaniel, whose pert face is half 
buried in the folds of her magnificent dress. But none of these 
advantages had any effect on her destiny. None cared to woo and 
win her for personal or mental charms, all sought her as a political 
tool to further their own selfish schemes. Divers attempts were 
made to induce Arabella to become the head of a party inimical to 
Elizabeth, either by marriage with a noble, or by asserting her 
claim to the English throne, but Bess of Hardwicke, who still lived, 
carefully guarded her granddaughter from the pitfalls of Jane Grey 
and her sisters. She was, however, pursued by a legion of adorers, 
her prospects seeming brilliant to those not behind the scenes. 
Suitors sought her from north to south; the king of Poland, the Duke 
of Parma, Henri Quatre himself raved of her blue eyes and ripplin 
hair. “I would not refuse the Princess Arabella of England,” he 
exclaimed to Sully, “if she were once declared heiress presumptive.” 
So far, however, the lady was fancy free. None could boast the least 
favour from her hand ; “ her life was fairer than fair, more beautiful 
than beauteous, truer than truth itself” in a Court where she moved 
the observed of all observers, for the days of its sovereign were now 
drawing to a close, and few knew the secret of Cecil’s correspondence 
with James. 

About this period the Queen began to view Arabella with suspicion 
and dislike, even to the extent of banishing her to Lord Kent's 
residence, Wrest House, where, though treated en famille, she felt 
herself in reality a prisoner. To many of the English nobles the 
prospect of the succession of James was extremely distasteful—the 
gracious and winning Arabella appeared a far more desirable sovereign 
than the cold pedant of the north; but the political craft of Cecil and 
his party effectually crushed any such dreams, the unjust will of 
Henry VIII. was cast aside, the country saved from civil war, and a 
few hours after the last of the Tudors ceased to breathe James Stuart 
of Scotland was peacefully proclaimed. The Lady Arabella being 
appointed chief mourner at Elizabeth’s funeral, she refused the 
proffered honour, saying, “ that sith her access to the Queen might 
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not be permitted in her lifetime, she would not after her death be 
brought upon the stage for a public spectacle.” 

With the accession of James a new life dawned for Arabella. She 
created a most favourable impression upon the Queen, Anne of 
Denmark, when she appeared as Diana amongst the procession of 
nymphs who performed in Ben Jonson’s ‘Masque’ at Welbeck, to 
bid welcome to her Majesty. Anne desired her company on her 
state progress to London, where soon after Arabella danced at 
the first Court ball, “most sumptuous im apparell, and exceeding 
rich and glorious in jewels,” probably the legacy of her aunt Mary 
Stuart. Arabella’s position was in some respects a difficult one. 
Naturally generous, and not understanding, like most clever ‘people, 
either the value or importance of money, caring little for its pos- 
session, she soon found herself in debt to the amount of £2000; 
every day she plunged deeper into difficulties, for as princess of the 
blood royal she was compelled to keep up a certain retinue with 
becoming surroundings. James allowed her an income of £800 a 
year, with a “daily diet” from his table, but the £2000 still 
remained unpaid, a constant irritating source of anxiety to her 
sensitive mind, economy unfortunately not being one of her many 
virtues. Free, however, from old restraints, she shone “the bright 
particular star” of a dull Court; high in spirits, winsome in manner, 
gentle, playful, and spirituelle, she became the delight of the royal 
cercle, no masque or gaiety was deemed complete without her 
presence. Amidst the vortex of coarse dissipation presented by the 
Court of James, the Princess still cherished her old love for study, 
the few hours she could snatch from “vaine pastymes” passed in 
lecture, reading, and hearing of preaching. Ambitious eyes were 
lifted towards the fair student, but vainly, all hint of marriage being 
firmly and coldly silenced by her; as yet she had found none to love, 
and, like a true woman, no lower motive influenced her conduct. 
Her fate, however, waited close at hand. 

The year 1608 found Lady Arabella in higher favour than ever, 
notwithstanding that Raleigh and others in their plots had sought to 
make her name a rallying cry for treason. On one occasion we hear 
of her at Court wearing jewels to the amount of £200,000, including 
the superb rope of pearls bequeathed to her by Bess of Hardwicke, 
deceased the preceding year, aged ninety. She left this earth unloved 
and unregretted, save by Arabella, a striking example of the utter 
fruitlessness of worldly scheming. The traveller passing through 
Derby may behold in All Hallows Church a recumbent marble 
figure stretched on a lonely tomb, beneath which repose the mortal 
remains of the once celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Not quite two years after her death we catch mysterious whispers 
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of the doings of Lady Arabella, whose name is coupled with that of 
William Seymour, grandson of Lord Hertford and Katherine Grey, 
thus the direct descendant of Henry VIII.’s favourite sister, Mary 
Tudor, “la reine blanche de France.” The lovers are supposed to 
have first grown intimate when the Court tarried on a hunting 
expedition to Woodstock ; in this legend-haunted bower the two met 
and loved. Seymour was but twenty-three, twelve years younger 
than Arabella; her face and manner, however, were still youthful, 
bright, and charming. Their tastes agreed, their natures sympathised, 
so that age became a mere accident, of which neither thought. At 
thirty-five a woman is dangerously seductive when her personal 
attractions are still unimpaired, especially a loving woman such as 
Arabella. There were depths of undeveloped passion in her ardent 
soul which only needed a master hand to strike the chords, and 
draw forth a melody so sweet and sad, that for two centuries it has 
awakened a touching echo in every gentle heart. Such love laughs 
at royal commands and privy councils, urged on too by the hot 
Tudor blood running in the veins of both lovers. A secret marriage 
was no sooner resolved upon than it took place in Arabella’s apartments 
at Greenwich about Whitsuntide ; a poor priest named John Blague 
performed the ceremony, witnessed by two servants and a friend of 
Seymour’s. Like Katherine Grey, the Princess retained her place at 


Court until the secret leaked out. As early as the month of July, we 
find her committed to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, to be kept in his “faire dwelling house on 
the banks of the Thames, near Vauxehall.” Seymour was sent to 
the Tower, where the Puritan minister Melvin welcomed him with 
this distich : 


“Communis tecum mihi causa est carceris; Ara ~_- 
Bella tibi causa est araque sacra mihi,” 


which has been thus translated : 


“From the same cause thy woe proceeds and mine, | 
Thy altar lovely is, and sacred mine.” 


Arabella’s imprisonment at Lambeth could scarcely be called 
rigorous ; she received permission to walk in the gardens, to retain 
her own servants, and even keep up a kind of establishment in the 
house of Parry. The keepers of herself and husband were both 
lenient to their prisoners, conveying letters from one to the other. 
There is still extant a letter written by Arabella, full of sad humour 
and womanly feeling, wherein she strives to cheer her “ sweet lord 
and master” in his trouble, rather than dwell upon her own. It is 
even said that when the shades of night fell over the great city 
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Seymour’s boat would glide down the dark river to Lambeth, when 
for some rapturous hours the husband and wife were again reunited. 
But such romantic escapades soon reached the ear of James, who 
speedily ordered the Princess into the safer keeping of the Bishop of 
Durham, thus showing that little mercy might be expected at his 
hands, 

The lifelong captivity of Katherine Grey rose in terrible warning 
before Arabella, rendering her well-nigh distracted with grief and 
terror. On the 16th of March 1610 she set out for Durham, 
escorted by the Bishop in person ; her state of despair was terrible to 
behold, perspiration burst from her forehead, her brain seemed on 
fire ; probably she then received a blow which laid the foundation of 
her after-sufferings. The Bishop strove in vain to comfort her by a 
few hackneyed phrases of resignation to God’s will, words so glibly 
used when the sorrow is not personal ; but as the pith of his discourse 
resolved itself into submission to the King’s will, which meant sepa- 
ration from Seymour, his ghostly counsel seemed but an additional 
mockery to the already miserable Princess. Of the deep mystery of 
a woman’s love there is no reasoning, a lesson James and his satellites 
had yet to learn. The agony of her feelings utterly overcame the 
strength of the prisoner; when she reached Barnet she was lifted 
from the litter in a state resembling death, a constant sickness caused 
by agitation fell upon her, so that all chance of pursuing her journey 
farther north failed. A month passed slowly by, during which period 
she had not walked across her room, but remained on her bed apparently 
stupefied with grief, or uttering piteous cries for him from whom she 
saw herself parted for ever. Her letters, usually penned in such fair and 
elegant caligraphy, were now marred, blotted, and rambling, as if the 
writer had gone well-nigh distracted. Only one boon she craved from 
the mercy of the tyrant, union with her husband. To obtain this 
grace she voluntarily offered to live in a foreign land, poor, unknown, 
an exile, renounce even her claim to the crown, any condition, however 
hard, she would gladly accept, with Seymour to share her lot; but 
her offers and entreaties were alike disregarded by James, who neither 
understood nor believed such disinterested affection. 

One hope alone then remained to Arabella, escape from the power 
of her jailor. She had still many devoted friends; her Aunt Mary, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, warmly espoused her cause. By fair means 
or foul, she resolved the husband and wife should come together 
again, in the hope they might yet leave a child to inherit their 
claim, and perhaps even wear the crown. She contrived, by what 
means is not now known, to send Arabella a plan of escape, also the 
sum of £14,000 nominally to pay her debts, which had evidently 
mightily increased by this time, but in reality for the purpose of 
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bribing those around her, or for such expenses as were inevitable in 
the scheme proposed. Arabella found little difficulty in gaining the 
good-will of her attendants ; amongst her many merits this royal lady 

- possessed the Stuart gift of making all her people love her, she had 
the crowning grace of high ;birth and breeding which is called 
courtesy, her natural nobility preserving her from all feelings of that 
contempt for others beneath us, the sure sign of a vulgar, mean, and 
narrow mind. 

The Princess did her part as women always do with singular and 
ready wit. Disguised as a cavalier in black locks, cloak, and doublet, 
a rapier by her side, she sallied forth with all the easy nonchalance of 
a town gallant, her two attendants closely following her steps. Recent 
sufferings, however, told upon her frame so severely, that when she 
reached the “sorry Inne” where horses awaited the party, the ostler 
seeing her mount exclaimed, “That gentleman will hardly reach 
London.” Love and hope can work wonders: like two wings they 
bore her safely to Blackwall, the place of rendezvous for Seymour, 
who had also received the means of escape. 

But no Seymour made his appearance, she waited hour after hour 
till delay became fatal, at length reluctantly entering a small boat 
which put her on board a vessel bound for France. Here Arabella 
acted like a fond and foolish woman, imploring the captain to remain 
at anchor for a time, in the hope of Seymour’s arrival, her heart tortured 
by the reflection that she might be the cause of ruin to her husband 
should he come to find the vessel off. Much valuable time was thus lost 
before they set sail. Seymour, however, had better luck. Discovering 
when he arrived at Blackwall that Arabella had been and gone, he 
embarked in a common packet for Ostend, which he reached safely, 
full of hope, high in spirits, believing his wife to be securely landed 
on French ground.* 

1, The truth soon spread that the birds were flown; great was the 
hue and cry, hunt and pursuit on every side. James behaved like 
a maniac, he saw now the danger of driving a woman to despair, a 
thousand possibilities racked his cowardly heart and weak brain. In 
the dead of the night, messengers went galloping madly to all the 
ports of England, with orders “to search shippes, barkes, and vessells 
for Lady Arabella.” The Adventure, commanded by Admiral 
Monson, was soon on the track, guided by the information of the 
watermen who had rowed Arabella to the ship, their suspicions having 
been raised by the “marvellous faire hand” of the young cavalier. 
Coming up with the French vessel the admiral, after having vainly 
challenged her to surrender, fired a broadside, which soon brought her 


* Seymour lived to wed a second wife, to romantically devote himself 
to Charles I., and be created Duke of Somerset at the Restoration. 
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to a stop. Arabella seeing all hope over made herself known to the 
captain, when Monson boarded the ship loudly demanding Lord 
Seymour. She bravely answered she had not met him, but had every 
hope in his safety, declaring that her joy at his greater luck was more 
heartfelt than regret over her own capture. 

Bitter days were now in store for Arabella. Conveyed to the Tower 
she was placed in rigorous confinement, a fate shared by Lady Shrews- 
bury and all cognisant of her flight. Who can describe the agonising 
despair of the lonely Princess! Fiction, however highly coloured, gives 
but a faint idea of the real sufferings of the human heart when 
separated from all it loves and cherishes upon earth. Her mind 
became confused with the magnitude of her sorrow, her body wasted 
and worn by sleepless nights, her nerves destroyed by days filled with 


“ Aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull deep pain and constant anguish of patience.” 


At times, possibly in imitation of her loved and lovely aunt, Mary 
Stuart, she plied her needle, or touched her well-worn lute, or again 
poured forth those heart-rending appeals to the merciless James which 
draw tears even now when read by the most worldly. But mercy came 
not, and was looked for in vain, till hope deferred made her heart sick 
even unto death. 


“Where London’s towre its turrets show 

So stately by the Thames’: side, 

Faire Arabella, child of woe! 
For many a day had sat and sighed: 

And as she heard the waves arise, 
And as she heard the bleake windes roare, 

As fast did heave her heartfelt sighes, 
And still so fast her teares did poure.”—Old Ballad. 


A darker shadow yet fell over the unhappy lady—she was fast losing 
her reason ; the brilliant intellect, the sunny wit, the high spirit were 
quenched in gloom. Man’s cruelty had done its worst. Three years 
passed away in hopeless waste of love and life; when about March 
1613 the poor captive of the Belfry Tower was declared “ distracted” 
by the physicians. At times her mind showed signs of its former 
brightness, a feigned cheerfulness took the place of her wild despair, 
but these transient moods were more painful to behold than her total 
aberration. Thus she drooped day by day: tender, gentle, and forgiv- 
ing to the end was this royal Ophelia. “On the 25th September 
1615,” says Nichols, “that ill-fated and persecuted lady, Arabella 
Seymour, died in the Tower.” For her the bitterness of death had 
long since passed, the book was written, the story ended, the tragedy 
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played out, the weary woman fell asleep in peace, resting till morning 
dawns. 

In the dead of a September night this royal daughter of the Stuart 
race was carried from the Tower to Westminster Abbey, without 
service or ceremonial, and laid beside her aunt, Mary Queen of Scots. 
For two centuries her ashes have there reposed ; no monument, not even 
an epitaph, yet marks the spot, but as long as England lasts one page 
of its history will be tear-stained wherein is recorded the unhappy 
fate of the Lady Arabella Stuart. 
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Che Wraith of Darnjum. 





I atways detested Barnjum; everything the fellow said and did 
jarred upon me somehow in an absolutely indescribable manner, and 
I have since learnt that there was something about me which inspired 
Barnjum with an utterly unreasonable aversion. 

And yet, in spite of all this, with that strangely irresistible attrac- 
tion which so often embitters a mutual antipathy, we were continually 
seeking one another’s society with an ever unsatiated zest. 

So essentially unlike were we in every respect—I, with my innate 
culture and refinement, my almost fastidious exclusiveness in the 
choice of associates ; he, a great red coarse brute, whose conversation 
was characterised by nothing more attractive than unflattering 
bluntness and commonplace profanity, that I often asked him with 
a genuine wish to be informed—what had I in common with him ? 

It was his proudest boast that he invariably called a spade a spade ; 
this I merely mention to show the kind of man he was, and to convey 
some idea of the intolerable burden of our ill-assorted companionship. 

At last, one ill-starred day, we agreed to go on a walking tour in 
North Wales together (I hardly know why, but possibly we thought 
it would annoy one another), and in less than a week had started upon 
a journey from which but one of us was fated to return! 

I pass by the painful details of the first few days of that unhappy 
tour; I will say nothing of Barnjum’s sordid animalism,' of his con- 
summate selfishness, his ultra-bucolie indifference to the allurements 
of nature, or even of the mean way in which he contrived to let me 
in for railway-tickets and hotel-bills; for I wish to state the facts as 
impartially as possible, and shrink from being suspected of any attempt 
to prejudice the reader unduly in my favour. 

I pass then to the day, when my disgust, so long pent up, so 
slightly concealed, culminated in one grand outburst of a not ignoble 
indignation—to the hour when I summoned moral courage to sever the 
bonds which linked us so unequally, and which we both so thoroughly 
loathed. 

I remember it so well—that brilliant June morning when we left 
the Temperance Hotel, Doldwyddlm, and scaled in sulky silence the 
craggy heights of Cader Idris, which I believe still overhang that 
picturesque village, while, as we ascended, an ever-changing, ever- 
widening panorama unrolled itself before my delighted eyes. 
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The air up there was keen and bracing, and I recollect that I could 
not repress an esthetic shudder at the repulsively crude tone which 
Barnjum’s nose was acquiring under its influence. 

I mentioned it as a friend, when he retorted with the brutal person- 
ality which formed so strong an ingredient of his character. 

“ Hang it, Buster ” (my name is Buster), he said, with his accustomed 
profanity ; “if you could see yourself now in that suit of yours and 
that hat, you'd let my nose alone.” 

I replied with a sarcasm that was, I felt afterwards, a little too 
crushing, that I had every intention of doing so; and he remarked 
offensively enough that no one could help his nose getting red, but 
that any man in my position could at least dress like a gentleman. 

I took no notice of this insult—a Buster can afford to pass them 
by (indeed I find it actually cheaper to do so), and I flatter myself 
that my dress is distinguished by a studied looseness and carelessness 
which are not wholly destitute of the artistically picturesque. 

We presently found ourselves skirting the edge of a huge chasm 
whose steep sides sloped sheer down into the slate-blue waters of the 
lake below; the view from where we stood was magnificent, to our 
right were the Peaks of Dolgelly and the plain of Capel Curig, below 
were sun-lit waters with a dancing fleet of herring-boats, and there over 
on the left sparkled the falls of Y-Dydd. It was a view which even 
the most ardent sightseers have hitherto managed to miss, but that 
only requires to be known to gain a world-wide celebrity. As my eye 
took it all in, I longed to say something worthy of the occasion, and 
being possessed of a considerable fund of delicately dried humour, I 
busied myself in the construction of a remark which, while blending one 
or more of the quaint names of the vicinity into one sentence, should 
yet distinctly suggest an entirely different impression, at the same time, 
even to my dull-witted companion. 

Some men have an especial talent for this species of intellectual 
exercise. 

But Barnjum anticipated me: “ Yow ought to live up here, Buster,” 
he said, “on the top. You were made for this old mountain.” 

I was not displeased, for, Londoner as I am, I love the heights 
with all a poet’s enthusiasm. 

“ Perhaps I was,” I said ; “ but why do you think so ?” 

“Why,” he said, with his odious grin, “ this is Cader Idris, ain’t it ? 
and you're a cad awry dressed, ain’t you?—‘ Cader Idrissed,’ don't 
you see ?” (he was dastard enough to explain)—“ that’s why.” 

He had been laboriously leading up to this for. the last ten minutes. 

I can conscientiously declare that it was not the personal outrage 
that roused me; but a paltry verbal quibble like that, uttered amidst 
such scenery and at that altitude, required a protest in the name of 
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indignant nature, and I protested accordingly, though with an im- 
prudent impetuosity which I cannot bring myself to approve even 
now. 

He happened to be standing on the brink of the abyss, and had 
just turned his back upon me, when, with a passionate thrust of my 
right foot, I launched him into space with the chuckle at his 
unhallowed jest yet hovering upon his lips. Iam aware that it was 
a liberty which, under ordinary circumstances, even the licence of a 
life-long friendship would hardly have excused, but I felt it due to 
myself to let him see plainly that I desired our acquaintanceship to 
cease from that moment, and a more delicate hint would have been 
thrown away upon him. 

I waited till the dull metallic clang of his head, as it repeatedly 
struck upon the rocks in his descent, had died away on the breeze, 
and then I slowly and thoughtfully retraced my steps and left a spot 
which was already becoming associated with memories the reverse of 
pleasurable. 

* * * * * 

I 'took the next up-train, and succeeded in dismissing all thoughts 
of Barnjum from my mind till I reached town ; if I allowed myself 
to dwell upon the subject at all, it was to experience a certain relief 
in the reflection that we understood one another at last. But when I 
had paid my cab, and was ringing the bell before my lodgings, the 
driver called me back: “Beg pardon, sir,” he said hoarsely, “ but 
you've bin and left something white in the cab.” 

I turned and looked in; there, grinning at me from the interior 
over the folding doors of the hansom, was the wraith of Barnjum. 

I had presence of mind to reward the man for his honesty and go 
upstairs to my rooms with as little noise as possible; Barnjum’s 
ghost followed me in and sat down coolly before the fire in my 
armehair, when I took the opportunity to examine the apparition 
thoroughly. 

It was quite the conventional ghost, filmy, transparent and shadowy 
enough, and a very tolerable likeness of Barnjum; and before I 
retired, I had thrown both my boots and the contents of my book-case 
through the thing without appearing to do more than temporarily 
inconvenience it, which convinced me that it was a being from 
another world. 

Its choice of garments certainly struck me as unusual, however, 
for, while I cheerfully allow that it is becoming, if not desirable, for 
apparitions to assume robes of some description, Barnjum’s ghost 
rejoiced in a combination of costume which I have never seen before 
or since either on the person of spirit or mortal. 

It wore that evening, to the best of my recollection, striped 
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pantaloons, a surplice, and a cocked hat, but it subsequently went 
through such rapid and eccentric changes of costume that I can only ex- 
plain them on the supposition that there is a vast supernatural theatrical 
wardrobe somewhere, and that Barnjum’s ghost had the run of it. 

Before I had been in very long, my landlady came up and saw it, 
when she objected very strongly, declaring that she wouldn’t have no 
such things about her house, and if I must keep ghosts, I had better 
go somewhere else ; but I pacified her at last by representing that I 
was only taking care of it for a friend. 

When she had gone I sat up till late, thinking calmly over my 
position and the complications that might ensue from it. 

And here I could, of course, if I chose, harrow the reader’s feelings 
and work upon his sympathies by a graphic description of my terror, 
or an elaborate analysis of my remorse ; but I prefer the less effective 
but more straightforward course of stating nothing but the plain 
facts, and of describing nothing but my actual feelings. My first 
impression had not unnaturally been that it was all nerves or in- 
digestion, but I soon saw the improbability of a cabman being plagued 
by a digestion, or a landlady by a morbid excess of imagination, and 
admitted to myself that it was a real ghost and would probably continue 
to haunt me for the rest of my natural life. 

I was disgusted with such an exhibition of low malice on Barnjum’s 
part, pardonable perhaps in a Christmas annual with a full-page 
illustration, but an anachronism in real life and the height of summer ; 
still I brought common sense to bear upon the subject, and told myself 
philosophically that I had made my ghost and must live with it. 

At the worst Barnjum in the spirit was a decided improvement 
upon Barnjum in the flesh, and I was glad to find that the spirit was 
not a talking variety and consequently unlikely to tell tales; and 
luckily for me, as Barnjum was quite unknown about town—his only 
relative being an aunt at Camberwell—it was improbable that any 
suspicion would be excited by chance recognition in the circle to 
which I belonged. It would be folly to shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that it might require considerable nerve to re-enter society in the 
company of a fancifully attired apparition which nobody would know 
anything about. Society would sneer perhaps at first, and make 
remarks, but then I was not without tact and knowledge of the world, 
and was well aware that men have overcome far more formidable 
objects to social success. 

So that, instead of giving way to unreasonable panic, I took the 
more manly course of determining to live it down, though, alas! I was 
doomed to find fate too strong for me in this respect, and to see 
myself bitterly punished for my indiscretion. When I went out next 


morning after breakfast, Barnjum’s ghost came too and followed me 
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all down St. James’s Street, much to my embarrassment, and in fact 
for weeks after it scarcely ever left me, rendering me the innocent 
victim of mingled aversion and curiosity. 

At first I affected to be unaware of anything unusual, and ascribed 
it to other people’s diseased fancy, but, as the whole town soon began 
to ring with the story, this dissimulation became too difficult to 
sustain, so I gave out that it was an artfully contrived piece of 
spectral mechanism, of which I was the inventor and sole patentee. 

This gained me no small reputation in the scientific world, a result 
which lasted till Maskelyne and Cooke grew envious and declared 
that they knew the secret of it, and could manufacture a much better 
spectral machine themselves, which they presently did. 

Then I admitted in confidence to two of the aristocracy that it was 
a bona-fide apparition, and that I rather liked such things about me. 
This frankness afforded me a temporary salvation, for the story went 
the round of the Pall-Mall clubs and Belgravian boudoirs till I found 
myself a lion of the largest size. 

I was asked out everywhere on the tacit understanding that I was 
to bring the ghost too, and Barnjum’s ghost, as all of gentle birth 
who read this will well remember, appeared at all the best houses in 
town for the remainder of the season, while, in the autumn, several 
wealthy people of the Manchester School asked me down for some 
shooting, solely, I honestly believe, in the hope that they would 
persuade the ghost to remain with them permanently and impart the 
necessary air of ancestral mystery and legend to their bran-new 
palaces ; and I devoutly wish they had. But the novelty soon wore 
off—too soon in fact—for, fickle as society is, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that we ought to have lasted it at least another season, if 
Barnjum’s ghost had not persisted in making itself so ridiculously 
cheap that society was as sick of it as I was myself in a fortnight. 

And from that time I saw only the reverse of the medal ; I soon 
noticed that the phantom had a trick of illuminating itself with a 
bilious green light iu the evenings, which rendered it a depressing 
companion for any one inclined to low spirits; I still saw a good deal 
of it, though it occasionally absented itself for days together, which 
only made me more uneasy however than while I had it under my 
eye. So great was my dread that the people at the Polytechnic, or 
some one else who understands spectres, should get hold of it, and 
perhaps compel it to compromise me, that I must have spent pounds 
in advertisements about it. 

I had to leave the rooms where I had been so comfortable; my 
landlady said the street was blocked up by a mob of the lowest 
description from seven till twelve every evening, and she really could 
not put up with it any longer. 
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I found that this was owing to Barnjum’s ghost getting out upon 
the roof every night after dark and playing the fool among the 
chimney-pots, which led to my being indicted five times for commit- 
ting a common nuisance by obstructing the thoroughfare, and once for 
collecting an unlawful assembly ; I spent all my spare cash in fines. 

It is true that there were portraits of us both in the illustrated 
weekly papers, but this was small comfort, and did not blind me to 
the fact that Barnjum’s ghost was slowly but surely ruining me both 
in fortune and reputation. 

Shortly after this it followed me to the Underground Railway, and 
there behaved:in a manner that very justly incensed the authorities, 
and led to a lawsuit which made a nine days’ sensation in the legal 
world. 

I refer to the celebrated case of “The Metropolitan District 
Railway v. Buster,” in which the important principle was once for all 
decided by the court that no railway company is bound by the terms 
of its contract to carry ghosts, spectres, or any other supernatural 
beings, and that the company can exact a heavy penalty from pas- 
sengers infringing its regulations in this respect. 

This was of course a decision against me, and carried heavy costs, 
which my private fortune was just sufficient to meet. 

But Barnjum’s ghost was alienating me from society also, for at one 
of the best balls of the season, at a house where I had just succeeded 
with infinite pains in establishing a precarious footing, that miserable 
phantom ruined me for ever by executing a shadowy but unspeakably 
offensive species of cancan between the dances. I apologised to my 
hostess, feeling indirectly responsible for its behaviour, but the affair 
got into the weekly society journals, and she never either forgave 
or recognised me again. 

It was about this time, too, that the committee at my club—the 
most exclusive in London—requested me to resign, intimating that, 
in introducing a spirit of disreputable character amongst them (it 
had followed me into the building arrayed in a highland costume and 
a tall hat), I had abused the privileges of membership. 

I was at the bar, but no respectable firm of solicitors would employ 
a man who had such an unprofessional thing as a phantom about his 
chambers, so that I soon found myself obliged to throw up my 
profession, and I had no sooner changed my last sovereign than I was 
summoned for keeping a ghost without a licence ! 

Some men would have given up in despair there and then, but I was 
made of sterner stuff ; besides, an idea had occurred to me by which 
I might possibly turn the tables upon my shadowy persecutor : it was 
this—Barnjum’s ghost had ruined me, but why should I not endeavour 
to turn an honest penny by Barnjum’s ghost ? It-was genuine—it was 
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in some respects original—there were valuable moral lessons to be 
learnt from it, and though it had long failed to attract in town, I saw 
no reason why it should not make a great hit in the provinces. 

So that in a very short time I had made all the necessary 
preliminary arrangements for running Barnjum’s ghost on a short 
provincial tour, and had decided to open at Tenby in South Wales. 

I took every precaution, travelling by night and keeping indoors 
all day, lest the shade, which was deplorably destitute of all professional 
pride, should get about and exhibit itself beforehand for nothing; so 
when it first burst upon a Welsh audience from the platform of the 
Assembly Rooms, Tenby, no ghost could have been more enthu- 
siastically received, and for the first and last time I felt positively 
proud of it. 

But after the applause had subsided there was an awkward pause. 
It had not occurred to me that it would be necessary to say anything 
in particular during the exhibition, beyond the customary assurance 
that there was no deception and no concealed mechanism, which I 
could give with a good conscience ; but it seems that the audience had 
expected a comic duologue, with incidental music and dances. 

This I was wholly unequal to, even supposing Barnjum’s ghost had 
consented to play up to me, which I could scarcely, under the circum- 
stances, expect it to do. As it was, it did nothing at all except 
grimace at the audience and make an idiotic fool of itself and me, 
which soon exhausted and disgusted them. I could have made a far 
deeper impression upon them with an ordinary magic lantern ; and at 
last, goaded to madness, they rose as one man, hurled chairs through 
the ghost at me, and wrecked the stage before leaving in a whirlwind 
of righteous indignation. 

Tt was all over. I was a ruined man, and my weak trust in the 
humanity of a spectre had put the finishing touch to my misfortune. 
I paid for the smashed windows and broken chairs, and took a third- 
class ticket to London that night, with feelings that can neither be 
envied nor described. 


* * * * * 


It was Christmas Eve, and I was sitting gloomily in my shabby 
Bloomsbury lodgings, watching, with a bitter loathing, Barnjum’s 
ghost, arrayed in a Roman toga and top boots, gliding aimlessly about 
the horsehair furniture. I was completely and utterly miserable, and 
bitterly did I now repent my conduct in parting with Barnjum so 
abruptly by the bleak cliff side, that bright June morning, six short 
months ago. Nemesis, in the form of a weak-minded but remorseless 
phantom, had hounded me down to poverty and ruin. I felt so low- 
spirited just then that I had serious thoughts of seeking out a police- 
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inspector, and sobbing out the truth upon his breast, from which I 
infer that my liver must have been very much out of order. 

I cursed my fate, and the day I was born. I cursed Barnjum and 
his insidious shade, when suddenly there came a tap at the door. 

It opened, and the figure of Barnjum, as he had appeared in the 
flesh, strode solemnly in. “ Villain, cowardly villain!” was its first 
observation. 

“So long as your—your proprietor contented himself with one 
apparition,” I said, with a sort of desperate calm, “I bore it—I did 
not enjoy it, but I endured it. But ¢wo ghosts is really carrying it 
too far . . . It is more than any one man’s fair allowance. I defy 
you both . . . I will find means to escape you . . . I will leave the 
world!” I cried, growing excited. “Other people can be ghosts as 
well as you. . . . One step more and I blow my brains out.” 

There was no firearm of any description in the house, but I meant 
what I said. 

“You couldn’t do better,” said the figure ; “ but it happens I’m not 
a ghost. I’m alive; and to come back to the point—scoundrel !” 

“If you ave alive,” I said, divided between relief and alarm, “ will 
you have the goodness to tell me what right you have to that 
apparition? It’s been annoying me very much.” 

“TI know nothing about it,” he said; “but I hope it will go on 
annoying you. It serves you right.” 

I appealed to his better feelings. 

“Tt is sad,” I said, “to meet again like this; we parted, I know, not 
on the best of terms, but it is ridiculous to cherish an old grudge all 
this time. Don’t you see the absurdity of it yourself?” 

But he didn’t. 

“Tt is Christmas Eve, Barnjum,” I continued; “Christmas Eve. 
At this hour thousands of throbbing human hearts are speeding the 
cheap but genial Christmas card to those of their relations they 
consider at all likely to respond with a turkey; the imaginative 
costermonger is investing soiled evergreens with a purely fictitious 
value, and the cheery publican is sending the member of his village 
goose-club away rejoicing with a shot-distended bird and a bottle of 
poisonous port. Hear my appeal: if I have wronged you, I have 
suffered. That detestable thing has poisoned my happiest hours, and 
clouded my prosperity at the zenith of its brightness; it has been, in 
short, the deuce of a nuisance! I ask you, as a man, as an 
individual, to call it off. You can do it if you choose, you know you 
can. I'd do it for you !” 

Barnjum hesitated a moment; some waits outside struck up 
‘Silver Threads among the Gold, and as he listened his face 
twitched—he burst into tears; I had conquered. 
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“ Be it so!” he said between his sobs; and then turning to the 
ghost, “‘ Here—you—what’s your name? Avaunt!—D’ye hear ?— 
Hook it!” 

To my joy it obeyed him immediately; for, as he spoke, it gave 
way all over, and shrivelling up into a sort of cobweb, was drawn 
by the draught into the fireplace and carried up the chimney. 
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Bishop Dupantoup. 


Ir is certainly not to Monseigneur Dupanloup, the late Bishop of 
Orleans, that Boileau’s words could be applied, “ Un homme qui passe 
du blane au noir, et condamne au matin les sentiments du soir,” for 
to whatever party or country one belongs, it would be impossible not 
to render justice to the high qualities, the brilliant talent, and the 
upright consistency of the deceased prelate, in religious as well as in 
political matters. One of the most illustrious and most eminent 
representatives of the French Episcopate, he was a true champion of 
progress, and as such he is entitled to the respectful admiration of all 
who have at heart the real welfare of the masses; Conservatives or 
Liberals, Monarchists or Republicans, can in this instance unite to 
pay a tribute to one who, placing the education of the nation above 
party considerations, has never swerved an inch from his duty, nor 
from the humanitarian principles which he represented. 

Much of course as we may differ in England, and in all Protestant 
countries, with Monseigneur Dupanloup’s militant attitude, and with 
his vehement defence of the temporal power of the Pope, no one will 
contest the duty devolving upon a Catholic, more especially on a 
Priest, and a Prince of the Church to uphold the Catholic faith in 
a Catholic country, and there can be but one voice as to the con- 
sistency of the Bishop of Orleans through his defence of the National 
Church of France. 

Like M. Thiers, a self-made man, he was, however, in most respects 
the very antipodes of the “ homme éminent,” and if the panegyrist of 
Napoleon I., the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, the first President 
of the Third Republic, had adopted the motto of the Cardinal de Retz, 
quil faut souvent changer pour étre de son parti, the Bishop of 
Orleans remained true to his principles and colours unto death. Only 
one point was common between them, love and devotion to their 
country ; and as both were interpreting in their own way the wants 
of the people and the means of insuring national felicity, their 
patriotism was as different as their views. 

Free from all ambition, a complete abnegation of self purified the 
Bishop’s intentions, whilst all acts of the great historian and statesman 
and the brilliancy of his services are somewhat marred by a strong 
sprinkling of self-love and egotism. But as in our days success 
determines the value of men and things, there is little doubt which of 
the two will carry the palm in this world ; and when evena man like 
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M. Veuillot has nothing else to say of the Bishop but “ 2 ne fut, 
dans la vie, qwun de ces passants remarquables, qui n’arrivent pas,” 
one cannot hope for much sound judgment from the masses, so easily 
dazzled by the brilliancy of great achievements, and as a rule un- 
mindful of unostentatious services. 

Catechist to the Enfante de France, and also to the young Princes 
of Orléans, the Abbé Dupanloup was in his early days confessor to 
the Comte de Chambord, to Henri Dieudonné, the legitimate heir of 
the throne of France; he was likewise almoner to the Duchess of 
Angouléme, the saintly daughter of Louis XVI., later on instructor 
of the future Empress of Brazil, and for some time spiritual director 
of Louis Philippe’s consort ; but the atmosphere of courts did not 
corrupt the simplicity of his aspirations, and the greatest pride, of him 
so essentially above all sentiment of vanity, was to be the loving 
teacher of the poor. 

“ Tu es apostolus juventutis,” said Gregory XVI.—an appropriate 
epitaph now that he is no more. 

His love for the young and his interest in scholastic work and the 
education of the people was developed when he was still at St. Sulpice, 
and for some years during his holidays the guest of the Prince de 
Léon, Due de Rohan, at Roche-Guyon. The piety of the duke, 
better known as the Abbé de Rohan (the future Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Bésangon), had a great influence on the young man: and it may 
be interesting to recollect that the duke, then Prince de Léon, took 
holy orders, after the terrible fate of his young and charming wife, 
who was burnt to death in his presence, whereupon he devoted his 
life and wealth to charity and the instruction of youth. 

It was during one of these visits that young Dupanloup had the 
privilege of assisting at the first reading of an inedited tragedy of 
Lamartine. Carried away by the vivid imagination of youth and 
the boldness of genius, the poet had attempted to revolutionise the 
old romantic school. 

But frightened by the vehemence of these new ideas, and in the 
interest of his own rising reputation, his host begged of him the next 
morning to destroy the MS. ; Lamartine, who had put all the passion 
of his fiery soul in these pages, gave way very reluctantly, yet out of 
deference for the duke he threw it into the fire. 

Dupanloup, the young student of St. Sulpice, had been so electrified 
by the audacity and the elevation of certain passages, that he had 
secretly crept back into the library, as soon as all were asleep, and 
had copied from memory the whole during the night, thus saving, 
unknown to the poet even, a work which, a French contemporary 
tells us, it had been recently the intention of the Bishop to publish, 
with the consent of Lamartine’s family. 
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Starting life under the auspices of such a man as the Duc de Rohan, 
it is not surprising that neither the admiration of Queen Amélie for 
his eminent qualities nor, in later years, the advances of the Emperor 
and Empress should have induced him to court favour with the 
powers of the day. 

His vocation was that of a teacher of the young and the poor, 
and it required the formal orders of his superiors to get him to 
accept any of the numerous honours which the future had in store 
for him. Not his wish, but circumstances, forced him to the front, and 
not he, but France, has to be grateful for his elevation. 

Striving for peace and liberty he became under the Second Republic 
the champion of liberty of education; as the pacifying medium 
between Thiers and Montalembert, it was more his influence than 
the initiative of M. de Falloux which carried the measure in the 
Chamber. 

Professor of sacred eloquence at the Sorbonne, he united to a high 
degree the sweetness of Fénelon, to the vigour of Bossuet, as all will 
remember who have had the privilege of hearing him in public or of 
approaching him at home. 

In 1854, elected one of the Forty immortals, he often charmed his 
sceptical colleagues by the magic of his thought and oratory; so 
much so that Cousin asked him one day, after a discussion on the 
temporal power of the Pope, to beg his Holiness to accept him, the 
philosopher, as a warm defender of his cause. And the high esteem 
in which Monseigneur Dupanloup was deservedly held by all shades 
represented in the Palais Mazarin has best been evinced by the 
refusal to accept his resignation, when he wished to vacate his fauteudl 
after the election of Littré, the declared atheist. 

His relations with men like Lacordaire, Ravignan, Berryer, 
Falloux, Montalembert, and his Gallican and liberal—in a religious 
sense, liberal—proclivities, estranged from him the sympathies of 
Pius IX. to a certain degree, although the venerable pontiff declared 
often “that Monseigneur Dupanloup’s pen had been more useful to 
him in the defence of the temporal power than a powerful army.” 

But the chief grievance of the Vatican and the Papalini was the 
Bishop’s opposition to the dogma of Infallibility, which he considered 
at least inopportune; and there is little doubt that it was on account 
of his openly pronounced opinions that he was denied the Roman 
purple, when so many less distinguished prelates received the hat at 
the hands of his Holiness. 

The loss was not on the side of the Bishop of Orleans, nor had 
he to reproach himself with a share in the gratuitous weakening of 
the spiritual power, due to the over-zeal of those surrounding and 
influencing the Pope—of those who, as a French paper said of M. 
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Veuillot, se servent de ['église, au lieu de la servir comme Monseigneur 
Dupanloup. 

“The greatest enemy of religion is he who wishes to impose it: the 
greatest enemy of his country, he who.makes a revolution necessary ;” 
and it has yet to be seen whether the proclamation of Infallibility has 
not had an effect contrary to the one intended, a result against which 
the Bishop vainly preached. 

His controversy with Cardinal Manning, then only Archbishop of 
Westminster, will be present to all minds. The Bishop of Orleans 
did not leave unchallenged the reproach “ that Gallicanism was even 
more dangerous than Anglicanism,” but made it rather uncomfortable 
for his opponent. 

But notwithstanding this difference with the Holy See, Monseigneur 
Dupanloup professed at all times a profound devotion to the chief of 
the Church, to whom he considered obedience as much a duty as to 
the laws of the land, and for whom his personal attachment increased 
in proportion to the misfortunes showered on the illustrious occupant 
of the Vatican. 

Chateaubriand wrote once toa friend: maintenant que les Rois tom- 
bent, je leur reste fidele par honneur plutét que par gotit ; and much 
the same feelings and considerations may be found in the relations of 
the Bishop of Orleans with Rome. 

During the war of 1870 he remained at his see, devoting all his 
energies to the care of the wounded, and endeavouring to soothe the 
terrible sufferings of his flock by fearlessly interposing himself between 
the conquerors and their victims. Not only did he appeal to the 
invaders’ feelings of humanity, but he addressed himself even directly 
to the king, when he thought that the Prussian Generals were over- 
stepping the laws of civilised nations, and he boldly declared that 
he could not allow the peasants to be stripped of everything—“ for 
how can they work if you take their last grain and their only beast?” 
So ended one of his letters to General von der Tann. Nevertheless 
the republican historiographers of that period have not failed to 
misrepresent the unselfish devotion of the Bishop. We well re- 
member the crushing letter of June 3, 1878, to M. Gambetta’s 
paper the République Frangaise, in which Dupanloup refuted the 
calumnies showered against him “as having jauntily feasted Prussian 
officers at his episcopal table,” whilst the truth was that they 
kept him a prisoner in his own room. He reminded M. Gambetta 
that the Republican Mayor and the Republican Municipal Council of 
Orleans had voted him an address of thanks for the services he had 
been able to render ; and he concluded his letter by saying : 


“That is my answer to the inventions of which you have made yourself 
the echo. But whilst French blood was flowing, and our children were 
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sleeping in the snow (to use your own phrase), there was somebody who 
was more merry than I was, I can assure you; I mean that person who 
(as shown in the second volume of Parliamentary inquiry), at the time of 
our most cruel disasters, sent to Bordeaux the following despatch: ‘ From 
Bourges, December 16th, 10.17 p.m.— Exquisite cigars, Keep yourselves 
merry and comfortable. Health and fraternity to you, the prefect, and 
all the world.’—(Signed) ‘Leon Gambetta.’ ” 


Neither M. Gambetta’s message nor the Bishop’s letter needs com- 
ment; and posterity will judge by the unostentatious patriotism of the 
one and the noisy clap-trap of the other who best loved his country. 

“What you have loved, General, I love it with you—our country, 
happy or unhappy, powerful or beaten, in glory or in misfortune. 
Humiliations, ingratitude, disgrace, nothing will ever alter our love 
for France.” Those were the last words of Monseigneur Dupanloup 
at the open grave of General Lamoriciére, and we can recommend 
them to certain continental monarchs, who call it treason when 
faithful populations cling to the memory of their legitimate Princes, 
to certain Kings, “by the Grace of God,” who openly teach the masses 
to turn their backs on misfortune, to repudiate their allegiance, and to 
change masters and fidelity as one does linen. 

Have these Princes never thought for a moment that an oath of 
allegiance has only value in rough weather, only in the days of trouble 
and disaster? As long as all goes smooth, Royalty will never lack 
followers, for titles, honours, crosses, places, and the like will always 
buy a “ faithful ” tail ; it is when they have nothing more to give that 
fallen monarchs need the support of faithful subjects, and the oath of 
fidelity to the king sitting on his throne would be a senseless comedy 
if not to be kept in adversity. 

It would lead us too far were we to speak of the numerous books, 
publications, and pamphlets due to the fertile pen of the Bishop of 
Orleans, amongst which his letters to M. de la Guéronniére made so 
much sensation at the time. It will be sufficient to say that there 
was never a religious, social, or political question of any importance 
which did not find Monseigneur Dupanloup in the arena, ever ready 
to break a lance for the principles to which he had consecrated his 
energies and his life. 

The panegyrist of Jeanne d’Arc, he denounced with equal talent 
the ill-chosen and undeserved ovation organised for party purposes 
in favour of Voltaire, the present idol of French radicals—of Voltaire, 
who had not blushed to style “ delightful” the epigram of Frederic of 
Prussia on the French : 


“Ce peuple sot et volage, 
Aussi brave dans le pillage 
Que lache dans les combats.” 
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Monseigneur Dupanloup’s volume, ‘ Athéisme et le Péril social,’ is 
full of earnest warnings; seeing all religious and moral principles 
shaken by the new doctrines of the enemies of religion, he foretold 
years ago that we were approaching a social cataclysm. One might do 
well to remember his memorable words. ‘“ Qu’on se révolte tant 
qwon voudra, qwon entasse sophisme sur sophisme, on ne chassera 
pas la providence du monde, ni la justice de Diew de Vhistoire.” 

Yet he said “truth and charity are sisters,” and we see him at all 
times try to excuse even the wildest excesses of imagination if there 
was a germ of repentance. 

His conversion of Talleyrand, the apostate Bishop of Autun, is 
perhaps one of the most gratifying instances of his spiritual influence ; 
and although the National and other papers amused themselves and 
the public by ridiculing the idea in writing— 


“Tl a, dit-on, trompé du méme coup, 
Si ce n’est vrai, c’est du moins vraisemblable, 
Le bon Dieu, le monde et le diable, 
Et de Quélen et Dupanloup” 


—we have the testimony of M. de Quélen, the Archbishop of Paris, 
to the contrary, and we have the word of Monseigneur Dupanloup 
“‘ that he had never seen a more complete repentance.” But if Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup had thus the satisfaction of winning, alike the 
hearts of the young, that of so old an offender as M. de Talleyrand, it 
was because he was himself living par le coeur, that eternal spring of 
all great thoughts, as Vauvenargues has called it. 

The first and most gallant soldier of the French Church, and Epis- 
copate, he could not fail to bring recruits to his colours; and his 
ecclesiastical ministry, so full of action and sacrifice, will leave as 
luminous a track as his political career. Elected first a Deputy and 
then a life Senator, he staunchly opposed the educational reforms of 
M. Jules Simon, and much contributed to the fall of that Minister. 
Monseigneur Dupanloup might a century earlier have been Prime 
Minister of France. At any rate he would have been so with a good 
deal more chance of success than M. de Broglie ; for, clear-sighted and 
advanced in his notions, he was far from coupling a conservative 
policy with retrograde reaction. And the proof for this assertion is 
amply found in the chronic enmity of M. Louis Veuillot, who could 
not forgive the bishop for marching with the age, and seeking in the 
education of the masses that hold and that influence, which M. Veuillot 
fancies he can monopolise by perpetuating ignorance. 

But Monseigneur Dupanloup stands above the petty denunciations 
of the Editor of the Univers, that vice-Pope as styled by some, that 
editor of a paper of whom Monseigneur Sibour, one of the three 

a 
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martyr-Archbishops of Paris, said in a celebrated pastoral “he was 
as ignorant of Christian controversy as of simple honesty.” The 
Bishop of Orleans was essentially the priest of the nineteenth century ; 
one of the greatest figures of our age. Nothing can now tarnish the 
brilliancy of his pure and noble existence. 

In the days of the Bourbons, he would have been at the head of 
the government; in ours he was at the head of education and true 
liberty, endeavouring to bring light into darkness, and to cement peace 
where peace was heretofore unknown. 

May the example of this Fénelon of the nineteenth century find an 
echo in the heart of France, and draw her sons towards a faith, 
dimmed and destroyed by the excesses of the Revolution, but which 
still lives, and only asks to rest on a sound basis, that it may renew 
the vigour of the French nation. 











Mr. Irving's Hamlet. 


WE intend to give ourselves the pleasure of a few words on Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet ; and as this periodical does not habitually deal with living 
actors, since we do not consider ourselves the channel for such a 
purpose, they shall be brief. But Mr. Irving is no ordinary actor. 
Setting aside his genius, his industrious care in everything he under- 
takes, we associate him with the possible renovation of our theatre. 
He has pandered to no low tastes, but recalls and revives the traditional 
stage of the Kembles and of Macready. 

The first thing we notice in his Hamlet is that there is no seeking 
after an immediate effect. Hamlet comes in with the rest of the 
Court, and seats himself somewhat listlessly by the side of the Queen. 
There is in his aspect a profound melancholy, which seems to search 
for the unknown and the unseen. His eyes look far away from the 
scene before him, and in their deep gaze there is a restlessness which 
shows that Hamlet’s willis already puzzled. In the first speeches, he 
exhibits a grief all the more impressive for its weariness and 
helplessness ; whilst in the soliloquy which follows them, there is a 
deep tenderness in Hamlet’s recollection of his father, his voice 
dwelling on the words, “ So loving to my mother, that he might not 
beteem the winds of heaven visit her face too roughly,” as if he 
were unwilling to quit that recollection for the one which supplants it 
of the Queen’s inconstancy. It is to be noted that in his present per- 
formance Mr. Irving has needlessly changed “ beteem ” to “ let e’en.” 

In the “Must I remember?” we note a foretaste of the protest 
against fate, in which he afterwards indulges. In the comparison 
between his father and uncle, “ But no more like my father than I to 
Hercules,” he pauses 2 moment before the last word, as if seeking 
for a simile, and thus sustains the spontaneous air which distinguishes 
his delivery throughout. It has been thought, and not unnaturally, 
that the dropping of the voice and manner in the last line, “ But 
break, my heart ; for I must hold my tongue,” is weak and ineffective. 
Ineffective it is in the sense of missing a stage effect: but in its 
weakness lies its consonancy with Mr. Irving’s conception; it is an 
expression of the same sense of weariness and subjugation to fate 
which is found in the earlier speeches, 
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The entrance of Horatio and Marcellus brings a welcome change 
to Hamlet’s mood. He receives his old friends with a courteous, but 
restrained, affection; a touch of irony comes into his tones and 
look as he says, “ We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart,” 
and deepens to a bitter scorn upon the words, “ Thrift, thrift, 
Horatio.” As he recalls his father’s image, he loses himself for a 
while in reverie, shading his eyes with his hands, as if to hold the 
memory longer, so that he does not at first take in the meaning of 
Horatio’s words, but answers absently, “Saw? Who?” Horatio’s 
reply rouses him at once, and the hand which before served to conceal 
the actual world from his consciousness seems now to help him in 
concentrating his attention upon it. Through the remainder of the 
scene he is nervous and restless: he walks to and fro in excitement, 
and stops to question Horatio and Marcellus further. “Then saw 
you not his face” he says with an air of disappointed conviction 
rather than of inquiry. In the last speech there seems a certain 
exultation at having found a chance of breaking by action the passive- 
ness of his misery. 

The beginning of the platform scene is finely imbued with a feel- 
ing of high-strung expectation, which seeks relief in talk that may 
distract attention from the thing expected until it comes. The rest- 
less searching mind of Hamlet, once started upon the subject taken 
up merely as a pastime, is beginning to follow it further, when all 
other thoughts are stayed by the entrance of the Ghost. At this 
point, Mr. Irving seems less fortunate in his conception and execu- 
tion than elsewhere. Men are not the less horrified at an event full 
of dread, because they have expected it. Indeed the suppressed agony 
of fearful waiting is apt to burst forth, when its cause is reached: but 
the emotion thus awakened does not, or upon the stage should not, 
show itself in the sudden feebleness of voice and aspect, which 
Mr. Irving here represents. There should be less of terror than of 
awe in Hamlet’s bearing at the Ghost’s appearance. Mr. Irving’s 
tottering frame and hands clutching at the air have more of mere 
physical fear than of the awe which should strike Hamlet. The 
breaking away from his companions is finely managed, but there is a 
certain want of force in the exit of the Prince, with slow dragging 
steps, followed by the trailing of his sword’s point on the ground. 

The same tone of weakness used to be kept up through the inter- 
view with the Ghost. Even now the actor crouches on the ground ; 
he seems unable to hold up his head, the limpness of his attitude and 
bearing suggests physical rather than mental disturbance. He has 
now restored the previously omitted wild and whirling words addressed 
to the fellow in the cellarage, but there is a certain want of the spirit 
of over-strung excitement of which these words are the indication. 
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Where one expects wild mirth one finds hysterical depression. On 
the other hand, nothing could be better than the changing intonation 
and gesture of Mr. Irving’s Prince as he indicates to his comrades 
the forms of dubious speech which they are not to employ, and there 
is an overpowering despair in the arms lifted to heaven and the 
appeal of the voice as he cries out upon the spite of fate. In the 
scene with Polonius, the next in which Hamlet appears, the satire of 
the speech is so biting that some critics have complained of its 
rudeness ; and the same force of satire is present, though veiled with 
a lighter manner, in the dialogue with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
In the description of his sinking of spirit he is carried away so that 
he forgets the presence of his companions, and when he turns and 
sees the empty smile upon Rosencrantz’s face his momentary burst 
of irritation seems the reaction of a mind brought down from the 
contemplation of noble things to that which is mean and base. In 
the words, “ He that plays the king shall be welcome,” the depth of 
his secret thought is shown for a moment, but it gives place instantly 
to a pleasanter mood, broken once again by the reference to his Uncle 
being king in Denmark. 

A rare art is exhibited in the mockery with which Hamlet tells 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that he is but mad north-north-west, 
and in the fine banter with which he greets Polonius. The mention 
of Ophelia seems to wake in him a crowd of varying emotions, which, 
kept under while he greets the players, find some expression as he 
calls for “a passionate speech.” The quickness with which Hamlet's 
emotions and perceptions shift and change, the habit of introspection 
which makes him a double personality, looking on at his own emotion 
and commenting upon it as soon as it has found a form, is perhaps 
rendered better than anywhere else, in the speech beginning, “O 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” He rises to a climax of rage 
as he cries, “O vengeance,” and then the reaction comes suddenly ; 
the passion dies and gives place to the habit of meditation which ever 
interposes between Hamlet’s desires and his actions, and he speaks of 
the empty bravery of his words as if they were those of another. 
From consideration, emotion is again aroused; the notion already 
suggested of turning the play into an instrument for his purpose 
takes possession of his mind, and as the curtain falls he is already 
composing the speech which he designs to insert. Mr. Irving’s 
action here of resting his tablets against a pillar and hastily writing, 
as if afraid to lose his ideas before he could bind them in words, is 
striking and impressive. 

On Hamlet’s next appearance he enters with the air of one lost 
in thought, and seating himself on a chair in the centre of the 
hall speaks out his thoughts as they follow each other in the speech, 
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“To be or not to be.” Throughout this speech there is a depth of 
suffering, of pain that struggles for freedom and can find none, 
expressed in the actor’s tones, such as to make his grief common 
to all who hear him. He has a command of pathos which some- 
times misleads him into too much tearfulness;; but here there is 
no fault to find; there is the truth of sorrow so profound that 
the disturbance of Hamlet’s reverie by Ophelia’s entrance comes as 
a relief. The dialogue with Ophelia is full of a tenderness which 
he dares not indulge. As he asks “ Are you honest ?” he forces him- 
self to think of his mother and her dishonour, and to turn love to 
bitterness. After he has detected Polonius spying his actions from 
behind the tapestry he changes the maddening excitement which 
agitates him to the semblance of real madness, and rushes from 
Ophelia, as if half to persuade her of his disordered intellect, and half 
because he fears that if he stays his resolution will yield to his emotion. 
It is a fine touch of Mr. Irving’s by which he makes Hamlet stoop 
and kiss Ophelia’s hand just after one of his bitter speeches. The 
discourse to the players is the very essence of grace and humour, 
neither too familiar nor too haughty, and the sudden change from 
that to the deep feeling of the address to Horatio is a good instance 
of the actor’s just conception of Hamlet’s changing moods, beneath 
which one thought is ever working. Here Mr. Irving, with his 
finely modulated tones, shows fully how Hamlet was troubled by his 
restless nature, and turned for rest to his ideal of Horatio, which 
probably differed somewhat from the real Horatio. For the secret of 
Horatio’s seeming in suffering all to suffer nothing may have lain in 
his possessing a temperament of blunter sense than Hamlet’s. 
Throughout the play scene Mr. Irving exhibits Hamlet gradually 
worked up to more and more excitement. He jests, partly for form’s 
sake, partly to keep some guard over himself, with Ophelia, but by the 
time that the murderer delivers his speech, he is so passionately eager 
that he repeats the words under his breath, drawing himself nearer 
and nearer to the King until he rises with the words, “ What! frighted 
with false fire !” and as the King leaves the hall falls into the empty 
throne with a wild cry of exultation. In the following scene with 
the recorders the over-strung excitement of Hamlet is rendered with 
a singular force. It is so great that he is no longer at the trouble of 
concealing in any way his contempt of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
The scorn in his face and voice as he compares Rosencrantz to a 
Sponge is withering. (The speech ending “Sponge, you shall be 
dry again, you shall,” is restored by Mr. Irving to its place in the 
first folio of 1603.) The passion displayed as Hamlet says, “ Though 
you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me,” and flings the 
broken recorder over his shoulders is intense; and as elsewhere 
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it is changed immediately for an extravagant bantering courtesy to 
Polonius, as he enters with the Queen’s message. In “They fool me 
to the top of my bent,” a note of pathos is struck again; and the 
actor’s tones in the concluding lines of soliloquy foreshadow the 
tragedy which is to come. He formerly played the scene with the 
King at his prayers, which has generally been omitted, and played 
it finely, representing Hamlet in a state of excitement which would 
naturally stay him from killing the King unawares without any excuse 
of instant provocation, and would make him long for some such 
occasion as he hopes he has found in the following scene with the 
Queen. The present omission of the scene is to be deplored. 

In the closet scene Mr. Irving finds a wide field for the exercise 
of his power of interpreting the poet’s thought. He enters with 
an air of fixed and steady resolve, which he sustains until it is 
broken through by the slaying of Polonius, when his pent-up agitation 
finds expression in the cry of question which hopes for the answer 
that it is the King whom he has killed. It may be doubted whether 
he is right in having no visible portraits of the two kings upon the 
scene, so that he points his mother’s attention to air-drawn pictures 
only, or, as he suggests in a recent paper, to pictures on the fourth 
wall of the room; but there can be little doubt that in his address 
to the Queen there is a torrent of indignation, of scathing truth, of 
irresistible appeal to her shame, before which one expects to see her 
utterly borne away. At the second visitation of the Ghost the actor’s 
vehemence is changed to an awe which has in it something appalling. 
The consternation of his intent eyes, hushed voice, and rigid figure 
communicates itself to his audience. He speaks the words of comfort 
to his mother enjoined by the spirit and the questions which follow 
them mechanically as one in a dream. As the vision passes out at 
the portal his faculties are suddenly freed, and his tones carry a 
whole tragedy of longing and regret as he exclaims, “ My father in 
his habit as he lived.” ‘The tenderness of his final speech to the 
Queen is admirable in itself, and in its contrast to the earlier part of 
the scene. 

In Mr. Irving’s performance, Hamlet’s next appearance is in the 
churchyard, where the jesting with the grave-digger and the sadness 
underlying it are given with an excellent graciousness. When he 
has delivered the words, “ Now get you to my lady’s chamber and tell 
her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come ;” he 
pauses a moment before saying “ Make her laugh at that.” Both the 
pause and the final words are eloquent in pathos. On first recog- 
nising Laertes “a very noble youth,” the actor with fine perception 
indicates that a vague terror arises in Hamlet’s mind, and one 
might expect this to be followed by something more of vehemence 
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in his declaration of himself. “ This is I, Hamlet the Dane,” and in 
the struggle with Laertes, in which he engages without leaping into 
the grave. The intonation and action as he scornfully quits the 
scene are however admirable. So is the fine comedy of the scene 
with Osric, where one may note the weary amusement with which 
he turns to Horatio, as Osric prattles his foolish words. Yet more 
admirable is the expression of foreboding and the tender sorrow of the 
following speeches. The actor has the faculty of concentrating into 
a few words an amount of pathos which makes a deep impression. 
Much imagination and thought are conveyed in his speaking of “ If 
it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all.” With the last 
words, he lays his hand reassuringly on Horatio’s, but the infinite 
sadness of his smile and voice belies the action. 

His courteous gaiety reappears in the fencing scene; he balances 
his foil and takes his position with a confidence which is apparent 
until the fatal passes are exchanged. Yet under his light demeanour 
one sees that the prophetic sense of evil is with him still, and that 
there is not more surprise at the discovered treachery than relief 
at finding the moment for his vengeance come at last. He rushes 
upon the King, drags him from his place, and having stabbed 
him with passionate scorn with the unbated sword, staggers to 
Horatio’s support, from which, having spent his last strength in 
wresting the poisoned cup from him, he sinks gradually to the 
ground. In his dying words there is a deep tenderness, and when 
with a rapt look he leaves speech for silence, with grief at his 
death is mingled thankfulness that he has at last found rest. The 
actor has the rare power of carrying the spectator’s mind with his. 
into the Court at Elsinore, so that while one looks and hears, it is 
not a piece of acting that is being witnessed, it is Hamlet himself 
who lives and dies before one’s eyes: the coolness of after-reflection 
finds points in the actor’s rendering to discuss, to praise, to blame ; 
but while the play is going on, one forgets the player, and remembers. 
only the Prince. 
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Ballade de la Gueuserie. 
A THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 


Honnis les gueux! ils osent s’accoupler, 
Malgré l’ayis des bons économistes. 

La pauvreté ne doit se consoler 
Qu’ayvec les cris qu’inventent les droguistes. 

Vivez, truands, seuls, froids, sages et tristes ; 
Misére a deux, c’est le pire destin. 

Crime, d’aimer! proclament les légistes: 
Laissons-les dire, et donnons-nous la main. 


Tendres amants, votre plus doux parler 
Ne fiéchit point lame des aubergistes. 
C'est plus chanceux, dit-on, de régaler 
Des amoureux que des capitalistes. 
Vils et ventrus comme des Figaristes, 
Vous auriez tout, et filles et festin ; 
L’amour va nu—chez les allégoristes !— 
Laissons-les dire, et donnons-nous la main. 


Amers baisers, chansons qu’a roucouler, 
Blasés, maigris, se fanent les choristes, 

Au vent d’hiver on verra s’envoler, 
Baisers, chansons, amants et guitaristes. 

Si fort qu’on aime, amour, tu ne persistes 
Qu’une heure ou deux & maquiller la faim: 

Vivent Malthus et les gymnosophistes !— 
Laissons-les dire, et donnons-nous la main. 


Envoy. 
Car tes doux yeux, cher ange au front serein, 
Répandent l’or comme les alchimistes ; 
Et que les dieux nous fassent du chagrin, 
Ils seront laids comme des moralistes— 
Laissons-les faire, et donnons-nous la main. 
Evetxn D. Jerrop. 
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Auld Robin Gray.” 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 


AvutTHorR oF ‘Dotny—A PASsToRAL,’ ETC. 





Part II. 


“Do you know,” says Jennie, lying with her head in my lap, her 
hands clasped under it, and her soft dark eyes fixed reflectively on 
her husband, “that we have been married eleven months? Eleven 
whole long months, and I—I, who always tired of all my—friends in 
so short a time—I, who could not endure any one more than two or 
three months at the outside, am not tired of you? On the contrary, 
strange as it seems, I like you better than I did at first !” 

“T am afraid that would not be difficult,’ answers Sir Robert, 
smiling. He is lying back in alow garden-chair, lazily watching the 
little wreaths of smoke that ascend from his cigarette ; but as he speaks 
he turns his eyes from them to the wife who is lying on the grass, 
with her pretty head shining like burnished gold among the sombre 
folds of my sad-coloured gown. 

We are sitting—or rather two of us are lymg—I on soft cushions, 
Jennie on the grass—in a garden at the side of the house; a garden 
all full of brilliant-tinted, sweet-smelling autumn flowers, and on 
which the windows of my own particular room open, the pretty 
dainty room to which, if I am sick, or sorry, or dull, or weary, I may 
go and hide myself away from the many visitors with whom Sir 
Robert and Jennie, the most genial of hosts and hostesses, delight to 
fill their country house. Away, beyond the garden and the flowers, 
lie long stretches of fine green grass, giant trees for whose magnificence 
Beechland is famous; beyond the park, belting it in on every side, 
thick-growing woods, whom fierce summer suns have kissed so hotly, 
that they are blushing crimson-red. Over and above an autumnal 
sky, flecked with lightest fleecy clouds, that look like little puffs of 
smoke, and around and about us, breathing health into our veins, 
brightness into our hearts, pure air straight from God’s own heaven, — 
untainted by the foetid breath of a town. 

When I think of the smoky chimney-pots, the little backyard that 
used to bound my view of earth and heaven, my heart grows full for 
very thankfulness. 
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“To have been married a whole year. It makes one seem quite 
old, does it not?” Jennie goes on, reflectingly. “It is so hard to 
realise that one is oneself. Only yesterday I caught myself trembling 
in my shoes when I heard Grannie’s voice raised sharply. Thank 
goodness!” (with a laugh of childish glee) “she will never scold me 
any more.” 

Grannie is here on a visit—a visit that is strictly limited to one 
month. Sir Robert would include even Grannie in his limitless 
hospitality ; but Jennie will not. 

“That she certainly shall not,” says Sir Robert, stretching out one 
hand to stroke the pretty shining head that lies on my lap, and looking 
at it very lovingly. 

It is a peculiarity of their courtship—before marriage and after 
(cannot a man court his wife ?)—that it is carried on unblushingly 
before my face. They seem to look on me as nobody, or as a some- 
body so very near to themselves as not to be regarded in the 
undesirable light of a third person. 

“No more scoldings; no more dinners of herbs—meagre chicken- 
bones, frizzled-up mutton chops—without the love, for Mimi and me,” 
cries Jennie, joyfully. “Does it not seem strange, Mimi, that we 
shall never have to go to bed in that little garret again? never have 
to keep the principal part of our clothes in a box? never look at our 
last shilling and wonder where the next is to come from ?” 

“Very strange,” I say lightly, “though I do not think you troubled 
yourself much about the shillings; you left that to me.” 

But Sir Robert says nothing; and I, who have learnt to know him 
so well, know that he is so greedy of his wife’s love, so earnestly 
desires to be loved by her—not for what he has given her, but for 
himself alone—that he does not even like to be reminded of all she has 
gained through him. 

“Do you not think that Grannie has grown very old?” I say 
presently, to turn the conversation, for Jennie still lies musing, ready 
to break into fresh retrospections at any moment. “Did you not think 
that her stories were worse than ever last night ?” 

Jennie bursts out laughing. . 

“Poor Mimi! You should have watched her face. Did you see it, 
Robert? With each glass of champagne, Grannie’s stories got a 
little more risky, and Mimi a little more nervous. She looked as if 
she were sitting on hot bricks. The rector is coming to dinner to- 
morrow, Mimi, I mean to send him in with Grannie.” 

“Pray do not,” I say hastily, but Sir Robert only laughs, and I 
know that I might as well speak to the winds as oppose any of 
Jennie’s mad freaks now. Truly if ever any woman had a chance of 
being hopelessly spoiled, she does. By-and-by, with many yawns 
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and much reluctance, Sir Robert goes into the house to write letters, 
and Jennie and I are left alone. 

“Mimi!” she says presently, looking straight up with big grey 
eyes that seem to have caught some of the blue of the sky, “do you 
think there is anything inherently bad in me? anything that makes 
it impossible for me to love one person for long together ?” 

“T do not suppose that you are much worse than other people,” I 
answer consolingly. 

“Do not laugh,” she says, sitting up and looking at me very earnestly, 
very anxiously, “I am asking you really. You know a girl in a 
novel or story or poem, if she loves one man, loves him for always. He 
may not love her, he may treat her badly, he may even marry some 
one else, but still she goes on loving him all the same, or all the 
more, the more badly she is treated. There seems to me something 
pitiful in that—pitiful and mean-spirited.” 

A moment’s silence—a moment during which Jennie sits with 
hands clasped round her knees—in deepest thought. 

“T—I did like Jack Mellish,” she goes on presently, the bright 
carnation colour suddenly flaming in her cheeks. “I was very fond of 
him. He might have sunk into the lowest depths of poverty—he 
might have committed a crime—and if he had gone on loving me 
I should have stuck to him and have loved him—perhaps all the 
more. But when I knew that he could never have loved me at all, 
that he had only been fooling me, just as he fooled other girlsk— 
or at all events had never loved me well enough to sacrifice his own 
ease and comfort for me—then—then I think that ewred me.” 

“Not all at once,” she goes on by-and-by, “not all at once; for 
days, and weeks, and months I fretted—not for Jack Mellish so much, 
I think, as for the mistake I had made, the love I had wasted. If I 
had been a proper sort of girl, like the girls one reads of, you know, 
the girls in books, I should have gone on loving him, and pining for 
him, and ‘ ganging like a ghaist,’ and wishing that I were dead, even 
after I was married, should not I?” 

“That is not my notion of a proper sort of girl,” I say sarcastically. 

“There seems to me something humiliating in that kind of love,” 
she goes on, not noticing me, but pursuing her own thoughts, “it is 
like licking the dust off a man’s feet—it is like saying, ‘Trample on 
me, cast my love back in my teeth, but I will go on loving you.’ On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that it is to my advantage to 
like my husband best, that it is the properest, comfortablest thing to 
do, and ”—with a little langh—* one has a feeling that it is a little 
mean-spirited, a little time-serving, fickle, and altogether unheroic 


to change one’s feelings when the change is so much to one’s own 
advantage.” 
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“Tt would be very strange if you did not like your husband,” I say 
prosaically. 

“Yes,” she says very thoughtfully, “to live always with a person 
who loves you so much, who is always kind, always tender, always 
most unselfish, most generous, and not like him, that would be hard 
—unless one had altogether a bad heart, that would be very hard.” 

“ But liking, that is a poor word,” I say a little angrily. “J like 
him with all my heart, but that is not loving. Do you Jove him?” 

“T—I made such a great mistake about love once,” she says, very 
wistfully ; “I wish I quite knew what love means. Is it ”—(very 
thoughtfully)—* is it to be so fond of a person that when he is away 
from you you miss him horribly, and count the minutes till he comes 
back? Is it to feel that if you had any trouble or sorrow he would 
be the first that you would go to, sure that he could comfort you? 
Is it to feel that if he died you would not much care about going on 
living without him? Is it, oh, Mimi, is it to feel that if anything 
happened to make him despise you, to make him cold to you, you 
could not bear it—is that loving ?” 

“Something very near it,” I say quietly. 

“Then ” (with a little smile of intense self-satisfaction) “I do love 
him, for if anything could make him change to me,if ever he should 
leave off loving me, and know that I had never deserved his love, I 
should wish that I were dead.” 

We are silent then. When one’s heart is full for very gladness 
and thankfulness, one does not care to speak. 

I am sure now, quite sure that Jennie does in truth love her 
husband very fondly, very tenderly, and yet—not as he loves her. I 
know, too, that it would require some cruel trial, some fierce jealousy, 
some imminent danger of losing his love, to kindle hers from the mild 
warmth of tenderness to the brighter fire of passionate love, and I 
cannot wish that my little sister should be so tried, even to gain for 
my kindest, most generous friend his heart’s desire. 

* * * * * 

The next morning, a morning chill with the forecast of winter, 
bright with the remembrance of summer, we are sitting at breakfast— 
Jennie, Sir Robert, and I—when the letters are brought in. In the 
afternoon there will be a fresh influx of visitors, and to-morrow yet 
more, but this morning we are alone: the only two staying in the 
house, Grannie and another old lady, Grannie’s contemporary and Sir 
Robert’s aunt, do not appear till midday: Grannie, for reasons we 
all know ; the other old lady because she candidly confesses that she ¢s 
an old lady. “When you are my age, my dear, and have white hair 
like me,” she says to Grannie (perfectly conscious that Grannie is the 
eldest), “and have to carry the burden of seventy years on your 
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shoulders, you'll find the day quite long enough without getting up 
too early.” 

Jennie is pouring out tea and coffee. She looks so pretty behind 
her shining array of silver and china, that one cannot find it in one’s 
heart to grumble at her, though she invariably gives to each person 
their wrong portion of cream and sugar. Sir Robert is reading his 
letters. I, being in the happy position of a woman who fears no 
evil tidings, and anticipates no good ones—am I not absolutely assured 
of the well-being of those I love ?—have no letters, and care for none. 

“This is from Grainger,” says Sir Robert, putting down his last 
letter and stirring his coffee. 

“Ts he coming? Dear old boy, I hope he is,” inquires Jennie. 

Sir Harry Grainger is one of Sir Robert’s oldest friends, and lives 
about twenty miles off. 

“He says,” answers Sir Robert, slowly, considering between ham 
and eggs and devilled kidneys, “that they have a niece of Lady 
Grainger’s staying with them, and her fiancé. Do you mind having 
them also? It will only be for a few days, and there will be plenty 
of room, I suppose.” 

“With all my heart,” says Jennie, carelessly. “The more the 
merrier.” 

“Engaged people are a nuisance,” I put in. “ They sit in corners 
and look into each other’s eyes, and hold each other’s hands, and make 
themselves horribly disagreeable.” 

“Perhaps,” says Jennie, demurely, “we may be able to bring the 
young man to a more healthy frame of mind.” 

“ Especially,” says Sir Robert, “as he is an old friend of yours.” 

Both Jennie and I look up, really interested now. 

“An old friend ? Who is he?” simultaneously. 

“Guess! She is an heiress. Lady Grainger’s sister married a 
Manchester cotton-spinner; and Miss Hodgson—did I say that her 
name was Miss Hodgson ?—will have an immense fortune. She and 
your friend got engaged at Scarborough.” 

I begin to guess, but in the midst of my list of names, chiefly culled 
from the ranks of Jennie’s lovers, I become suddenly conscious that 
Jennie is silent—quite silent. 

“Wrong, Mimi; all wrong,” says Sir Robert; and then he looks 
from me to his wife. “And you, Jennie, cannot you guess ?” 

But the words die on his lips. 

Where has the healthy colour, that a minute ago bloomed on Jennie’s 
happy face, suddenly gone? Her cheeks have borrowed death’s pallid 
hue, and the smile that was on her lips seems to have frozen there. 

“Cannot you guess?” he says, after a pause. “Why did you not 
guess Captain Mellish ?” 
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A moment’s pause. Will no one speak? 

“Why not ?” I say with a laugh, the best I can arrive at; but I 
know that it is a failure. “I never thought of Jack. Poor Jack! 
An heiress too. He is in luck’s way; is he not, Jennie?” 

But Jennie does not look at me; does not seem to hear me. 

“He cannot come here. I will not have him here,” she says wildly. 

Will she not see my warning looks? Will she not see that her 
husband is gazing at her in wonder and amazement ? 

“Why not?” he says quietly, and already I fancy that his voice 
has taken a new coldness. “I thought that you were friends; Mimi 
told me that you had known him from childhood.” 

She looks at him, and then at me. Perhaps she takes some 
warning from my eyes, for she seems to try to pull herself together. 

“T—TI do not think I like him; I do not want him,” she says, with 
a mimicry of her usual little petulant wilful way. 

“Tf you have no better reason than that,” says Sir Robert, after 
a moment’s pause, “I think you must see that I cannot refuse to 
include him in the invitation—at my old friend’s request. If you 
have a reason, I must ask you to give it to me.” 

There is no answer; none. 

“T suppose that Jennie and he have quarrelled,” Isay to break the 
silence. “They used to be good enough friends; but you know 
Jennie always quarrels with every one.” 

But he does not notice me. He looks straight at Jennie with his 
honest, keen grey eyes. 

“ Have you any reason ?” 

So, driven into a corner, she turns on him; and looks back at him. 

“T have no reason—none ; except that I do not like him.” 

“Then,” he answers quietly, but very firmly, “I cannot say to 
Sir Harry that I will not have him; but if you do not like him you 
need see no more of him than you wish.” 

And so the subject drops. But Jennie’s breakfast remains 
untasted on her plate, Jennie’s colour does not come back to her 
cheeks, and I know that Sir Robert notices both these things as well 
as I. 

* * * * * 

“Did you want your husband’to think that you not only were, but 
- still in love with Jack Mellish ?” I ask, when Jennie and I are 
alone. 

She turns her lovely eyes, that still have something of a dazed and 
bewildered look in them, on me, but she does not answer. 

“Tf you did,’ I go on remorselessly, “I congratulate you. You 
went the best possible way to work.” 

“T do not care,” she cries passionately. “I cannot help it! What 
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right has he to come here ?-—what right? And only a day ago we 
were so happy! Does he know? Does he grudge me my happiness, 
that he must thrust himself in here to spoil it all ?” 

“He cannot spoil it,” I say quietly, “unless you help him.” 

“He has done it on purpose,” she cries excitedly. “Do you not see 
that he has arranged it all?” 

“Jennie” (very gravely), “are you afraid to see him? If you 
show so much excitement about it, I shall begin to think that you do 
care for Jack Mellish after all, and not for your husband.” 

“(Care for him!” she cries, very near to tears. “I hate him! It is 
mean of him; yes, mean and ungentlemanly to thrust himself upon 
me without invitation, when he knows—he must know—that I do not 
want him.” 

“On the contrary,” I go on, though my heart smites me when I 
look at her, “it is probable that he proposes to carry on a flirtation 
which afforded him a good deal of amusement eighteen months ago, 
with equal satisfaction to himself and to you. Such trifles as a husband 
and a sweetheart do not stand in the way of a man like Jack Mellish.” 

“Does he?” she says, suddenly hardening into perfect quietude, 
though her eyes flash ominously. “Does he?” (with a slow smile). 
“Then it will be my pleasant duty to give him a lesson.” 

“Remember,” I say warningly, “that any show of hatred or anger 
will be quite as much out of place—quite as undignified as would be a 
show of any warmer feeling. The only lesson to do any good will 
be indifference.” 

She goes her way, without answering. 

And I know that I might as well teach a baby to hide its feelings, 
whether of love or hate, as teach Jennie. If she were driven into a 
corner, without other hope of escape, she might tell an outspoken, 
downright lie; but assume for a day, or an hour, or half an hour, a 
feeling she does not possess, or hide one she does possess, these are 
things she cannot do. 

* * * * * 

On the following day we are all assembled in the drawing-room in 
the mauvais quart d’heure which precedes dinner, furtively appraising 
our neighbours’ dresses, or our neighbours’ charms, wondering who 
will take us into dinner, the little man whom we hate, or the big man 
whom we love—(I do not wonder, when the house is full Ido not go 
in to dinner)—or openly and unblushingly putting up our eyeglasses at 
the clock—-all but Jack Mellish. 

Sir Harry, and Lady Grainger, and Jack’s heiress have already been 
seen, greeted, and inspected by us; but Jack, who was to ride over, 
they said, has not yet put in an appearance. The heiress is a big lumpy 
young woman, who at twenty-five is so fat as to make one shudder to 
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think of what she will be at thirty-five; a young woman with fair 
hair and big expressionless eyes that remind one of the well-opened 
glassy eyes of a wax-doll, who, possessing the one charm which all 
fair fat women possess until thirty—a good neck and arms—displays 
them lavishly to our admiring gaze, in a low blue gown. She has 
also been lavish in the matter of diamonds, and carries a good deal of 
her superfluous wealth upon her neck and arms. She glances alter- 
nately at the clock and the door, whether in longing for Jack or for 
her dinner I do not know. 

The rest of our guests, a dozen or so in all, are pretty much as the 
ordinary run of autumn visitors in country houses; a rechauffé of the 
London seasoners. They are neither very beautiful nor very witty 
(thirty years’ experience of the world has taught me that as a rule 
people are not either the one or the other); but Jennie and I, accus- 
tomed for ten years to such skimmings of society as Grannie could 
collect, are thankful for small mercies. There are an Indian colonel 
and his wife, who once, long ago (it must have been very long ago), 
was a beauty, and by right of her past sovereignty still gives herself 
airs and graces. There is a major, who once was a lieutenant in the 
same regiment, and a hopeless and ardent admirer of the colonel’s 
wife, and, never having had the courage or the resolution to cut 
through his chains, still follows about in the train of his faded charmer. 

There is a medieval young lady with sentimental eyes, a symphony 
in grey after Whistler ; and a mediceval young man who is as like her 
as anything in trousers can be like anything in petticoats. 

There is a marauding old dowager countess who lives on her title 
and her relations; there is a faded old maid, and a hoydenish young 
one, who, with a clever young barrister and his pretty Dresden-China 
little wife (who has left her heart at home with her babies, poor little 
woman), make up our party. The component parts, taken separately, 
may not be very enticing, but they make up a sufficiently agreeable 
and sociable whole. 

Jennie, in a trailing cream-coloured gown, with cream roses at her 
breast, and one string of pearls round her full white throat, a dress 
that a less beautiful woman would not dare to wear—such a lovely 
Jennie, with deep glowing eyes, and a faint rose flush on her cream- 
white cheeks—is standing on the hearthrug flirting audaciously with 
Sir Harry Grainger when the last gong sounds, and with it the 
door opens and Jack Mellish comes in,—just the same Jack, with broad 
stalwart shoulders, handsome debonnair face, and bold, wicked eyes. 
I wonder whether his heiress approves of those eyes, or imagines that 
their lingering glances are kept only for her? They pass her over 
quickly enough now, and, lighting on Jennie, remain there, as if they 
found her very good to look at, as in truth she is. 
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Will she blush or turn pale? will she smile too much or frown 
too much—I wonder anxiously? for there are many watching 
her, in this her first meeting with her old love; and her husband is 
not two paces from her elbow, and his grave, steady eyes are full upon 
her. But she does none of these things. Her little cold smile of 
greeting, her few ceremonious words of welcome, the quiet unflinching 
look with which she meets his too warm one, are well done, if a little 
over-done, and I breathe freely again. 

While I am greeting Jack with a cordiality Iam far from feeling, 
but consider it politic to assume (for I, who know him from babyhood, 
know that he can be very nasty on occasion), dinner is announced, and 
they all pair off, Jack with his heiress, Jennie last of all with Sir 
Harry Grainger, and I am left alone. 

The warmth of the room and the softness of my pillows have 
almost seduced me into a doze, when they all come back again—all the 
women that is, having left their other halves to claret and untrammelled 
gossip. I glance curiously at them, trying to judge by their looks 
how it has fared with them. Jennie is flushed and excited, and looks 
lovelier than ever. The heiress is pale and sulky, and certainly no 
lovelier than before. Evidently Jack’s glances, or Jack’s pretty speeches, 
have been wandering too far into unlawful channels for their lawful 
owner's approbation. 

She sinks straightway into a low causeuse, and after a few ineffectual 
attempts to draw her out is left to the undisputed possession of a big 
photograph book, which she supports on one knee, displaying a big 
blue satin slipper. 

Jennie moves about here and there, talking, and laughing, seemingly 
in the best of spirits. The old ladies croon together over the fire; 
the barrister’s wife sits by my sofa and talks to me. 

She is a gentle little woman, but as her conversation is all of babies 
and their wants and maladies, and my knowledge of them is exceedingly 
limited, necessarily it somewhat flags. In one of the pauses I hear 
the voices of two people sitting not far from me: the medieval young 
lady and the hoydenish young lady have for once joined company, 
and are whispering amicably together. In a moment I understand 
they are whispering about me. 

“Ts she deformed, do you know?” says one, in that unnaturally 
suppressed tone which is the most audible of all tones. “Isn't it 
dreadful,—they carry her in and out like a log. If I were she I would 
much rather stay upstairs.” 

“She is not humpbacked,” answers the other, “but I know for 
certam—my maid told me—she has no legs !” 

I stick out the toes of my pretty little shoes in a painful 
endeavour to attract their attention. But they will not see them. 
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“How horrible!” says the medizeval young woman, with a shiver 
that nearly drives her pointed shoulders through her grey gown. 
“ Was she born without them ?” 

Like a good many others she seems to imagine that people afflicted 
with one infirmity are possessed of all others, that having lost the 
use of my limbs I must have lost the use of my ears also, and in her 
horror she has raised her voice so that I cannot avoid hearing her. I 
glance nervously round to see whether Jennie is anywhere near, and 
one look shows me that she has heard. She is crossing the room 
with a face ominously calm, and a small set smile upon her lips. 

She will not notice me, or pay any attention to my entreating looks, 
but she takes a chair with her back to me, and her face turned straight 
on the two who have been talking about me. 

“T am afraid we are getting very dull,” she says with a treacherous 
smile. “In a little while, that is, if our natural amusers do not come 
to our relief, we shall fall to talking scandal; suppose I tell you a 
story ?” 

The medieval young lady, Miss Whyte-Browne, falls into an 
attitude with her long neck strained on one side, like a woman on a 
Japanese hand-screen, and, fanning herself with a big fan of peacock’s 
feathers, smiles assent. She seldom speaks. 

“Once upon a time,” begins Jennie—“no, that is too indefinite. 
Fourteen years ago, when I was six years old, Mimi and I were 
staying with my father on a visit to some Irish friends in an old 
house, miles away from any town. There had been a merry-making 
among the servants, a dance in the servants’ hall, and I, sleeping in 
an upper room, awoke one night with a strange sense of fright and 
suffocation, to find myself alone, deserted by my nurse, and a glare of 
light shining in at the window.” 

Something in her voice, the jar of a strong feeling suppressed 
under a conventional colloquial tone, arrests the attention of those 
around us. Even the heiress puts down her book, and stares blankly, 
open-mouthed. 

“ T was only a little child, remember,” says Jennie, almost appealingly 
(how well I know the tone, how often I have heardit!). “I ran to the 
door screaming with fright, only to find the passage and the staircase 
choked with a dense smoke. I threw myself on the bed, and buried my 
head in the clothes, and I think I had almost screamed myself into a 
fit, when the door. burst open, and Mimi, wrapped in a blanket, 
Mimi, all white and trembling, came in, and caught me in her arms.” 

Jennie’s voice breaks. 

“Mother was dead, you know,” she says, looking round on her 
audience, “and Mimi had been more than a mother to me. When 
she came I felt almost safe, I think I stopped crying, and I held on to 
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her tight, tight as if I could never let her go again. When she had 


got me in her arms, she went to the window and threw it open, and 
we looked down. Underneath on the lawn, all the people staying in 
the house seemed gathered together, and foremost amongst them we 
saw poor father. I was only a little child... but... but I can 
never forget his face.” . 

She pauses a moment, trying to control her voice. 

“Jennie, Jennie,” I entreat, “do not tell that story! Pray” 
(looking round on them all), “pray ask her not! She cannot bear it, 
it will make her ill. It will vex Sir Robert.” 

But she does not pay the slightest attention to me. 

“When he saw Mimi and me at the window,” she goes on, “ he threw 
up his arms and cried, ‘ Mary, Mary, try and get down, try for God’s 
sake!’ Her name is Mary, you know” (with a little smile that is very 
near to tears), “it was only I who christened her Mimi. She was 
sixteen then, nearly seventeen, and very beautiful, far, far more 
beautiful than I ever was. She had opened the ball for the servants 
that night—it was the last time she ever danced” (this with a defiant 
glance at my detractors, as if she would assure them that I once had 
legs), “and poor father was so proud of her. She cried out to him that 
she could not get back. Even then the smoke was filling the room, 
and the lower part of the staircase was in flames. They ran for 
ladders, but there were none long enough to reach. They tried to 
tie them together, and they broke, and all the while the flames were 
coming nearer and nearer. They shouted to Mimi to tie blankets 
together, and she ran to the bed and tore them in strips and knotted 
them together, and then she knelt down and kissed me, and prayed 
God to bless me, and tied one end round my waist, and told me not to 
be afraid, I must go first. . . . Do not blame me,” she cries excitedly, 
“JT was very little, and I was wild with fright, I would not go,I could 
not go. Father called to Mimi, praying her for God’s sake to save 
herself, but she held me tight and shook her head. She could not 
speak any more, but they knew she would not leave me. Then the 
flames came up and caught the blanket and burnt it where she had 
tied it to the bar of the window, and our last chance was gone.” 

A pause. No one speaks. I think they cannot speak. The story 
of a great sorrow breaking suddenly into the midst of their careless 
idling holds them spell-bound. 

“Then I lost all remembrance,” Jennie goes on, “ but I knew after- 
wards that father and all the others, knowing that no other hope was 
left, piled mattresses and soft things underneath, and called to Mimi 


to jump, and that she, winding a blanket round herself and me, s0 - 





that I could not fall from her, jumped with me in her arms 2 


“And you were not killed ?” asks some one breathlessly. 
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“JT was not even hurt,” answers Jennie, not even smiling at the 
question, “ beyond the fright and its after-consequences.” 

“But your sister ?” says the little barrister’s wife, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“My sister never walked, never danced again,” answers Jennie, 
gravely. “She had injured her spine, and for all the rest of the years 
of her life will have to drag herself painfully or be carried like a log 
from room to room, because she would not leave me, and because [ 
was not brave enough to do as she told me.” 

The story ends in deep silence. I, who know how remorsefully, 
how bitterly Jennie blames herself for what she could not help, 
cannot argue with her, or entreat her as I have done hundreds of 
times already here in the presence of these people. And I think it is 
not only the sadness of the story, but some vague comprehension of 
this unavailing remorse thrusting itself into the region of their com- 
monplace, every-day thoughts which holds these people silent. 

I am wondering which of us will break it, when the men come into 
the drawing-room, Sir Robert at the head of them. His eyes, 
seeking Jennie, find out at once the trouble in her face. He crosses 
over, and laying his hand on her shoulder whispers to her. 

She answers him with a smile that is as a sun-ray breaking through 
rain-clouds, and, jumping up and lacing her arm through his, crosses 
over to the other side of the room. It is so loving and trustful a 
smile, that I feel myself almost joining it in sympathy, when, looking 
across at Jack, I find that I am not the only one who has observed it, 
and that he is following Jennie and her husband with eyes that are 
full of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. 

Does he, like the dog in the manger, begrudge her her happiness? 
For the first time I, remembering his old capacity for sullen spiteful- 
ness, feel a little bit afraid of him. 

It is not till near the end of the evening that he, watching his 
opportunity, finds himself alone with her. 

She is hunting among her music, when he, crossing the room, joins her. 

“What are you going to sing?” he asks in the low confidential 
tone he used always to keep for her. 

“T don’t know,” she answers out loud, not looking up, “something 
new—people always like new things.” 

“Do they ?”—with a smile of tender meaning—“I like old things 
best—old days, old ways, old songs. Will you, sing ‘Auld Robin 
Gray >? ? ”? 

“Ho.” 

“Why not, Jennie?” 

“Tt is too long, and not suited to the present company, Captain 
Mellish.” 
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“T beg your pardon; I forgot. I ought not to have asked for it 
under present circumstances,” he answers, with peculiar emphasis. 

The sudden flush on Jennie’s face, the sudden angry light in her 
eyes, show that she is foolish enough to accept the challenge. With- 
out a word she sits down and plays the opening bars, and in a 
moment her clear exquisite voice is thrilling all our hearts and 
compelling silence. 

Surely there is no song so beautiful, so pathetic, as this old, old 
story? Always when I hear Jennie’s voice in those high notes, that 
are so like the wail of a breaking heart, I feel foolishly near to tears ; 
it is because of that I cannot bear her to sing it. 

The power of a fresh and beautiful voice, sad from its very beauty, 
is very great. There are many moist eyes as Jennie finishes, and a 
great silence. 

“ Is he very good to you, Jennie?” Jack whispers, but not so low 
that I do not hear him. She does not answer—not a word, unless 
looks can speak, but she gathers up the tail of her gown and moves 
coldly away. 

“Oh yes! she was very fond of him,” says Grannie’s voice, suddenly 
horribly distinct in the semi-silence. “Little fool! Just as if Jack 
Mellish would marry a girl without a penny! The other one is much 
better suited to him. Got a hundred thousand pounds, I hear.” 

She is talking over the fire, and nodding her ghastly old head at 
Lady Cattermole, and being deaf herself imagines that she is speaking 
in a whisper. 

But I have heard; Jennie’s face is suddenly ghastly white—she 
has heard ; I look round at Jack—there is a small smile half concealed 
beneath his moustache—he has heard. Then my eyes anxiously 
seek Sir Robert. He is bending over some people who are playing a 
rubber, but when he raises his head I know that he too has heard. 

* * * * * 

Three dzys have passed away. Only two more and Jack and his 
jiancée will take their departure and I shall breathe freely again. 

They have passed, with Jack and Jennie, in a sort of armed 
neutrality. There have been little passages at arms, but no open 
scenes; by the most careful diplomacy Jennie has up to the present 
time avoided being alone with him. But each day Jack, piqued by 
her indifference, by the utter absence of the preference she once 
showed only too openly, disappointed of finding himself held in tender 
and regretful remembrance by her who, as Lady Anstruther, is probably 
ten times more attractive in his eyes than ever was Jennie Brandreth, 
is growing more reckless, more indifferent to, the ill-humours of his 
betrothed, more set on reviving the dead ashes of a love he himself 
extinguished. Do we not all know that in these enlightened days a man 
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thinks no shame of repaying his friend’s hospitality by making love 
to his wife before his very eyes? . . . 

Each day Miss Hodgson, who is, I have discovered, not deficient in 
a certain shrewdness, grows a little more sulky, a little colder to Jennie, 
and a little more stolidly exacting of the attentions which she con- 
siders her exclusive right. Each day Sir Robert grows a little graver, 
a little more silent, never forgetting one of the duties of the most 
courteous host, and yet going through them with an effort which is 
apparent to me, who know too well his usual genial and hearty 
manner to be deceived by any counterfeit of it. 

Do you wonder that I wish from the very bottom of my heart that 
Jack’s regiment had been ordered to India or to the very uttermost 
ends of the earth before ever he had put foot in Beechlands to destroy 
our new-found happiness ? 

The evening of this the third day of their visit is, by one of the 
accustomed freaks of our English climate, warm and close as summer, 
and I, who have been suffering all day, am lying in a small room that 
opens out of the drawing-room, so that I am not obliged to see or to 
speak to any but those who come especially to see me. 

Some little time after dinner, Jennie comes in, and as the door 
closes behind her, and the smile that has been put on for company 
fades from her face, I notice sadly how white and worn she looks. 

“ How are you, darling?” she says, coming to me and laying her 
hand on my forehead. 

“Much better,’ I answer. “But, Jennie, you are not well. How 
your hand burns!” 

“Tt is so horridly warm,” she says, withdrawing her hand quickly, 
and pushing back the loose hair from her forehead ; “I am suffocated. 
How can you bear this fire, Mimi? Should you mind if I were to 
-open the window a minute ?” 

She goes to the window, opens it, and steps out on to the terrace. 
The silent gardens and the park beyond are flooded in pale moonlight ; 
giant shadows are lying beneath the grim old trees, and, as Jennie 
steps out and leans bare white arms on the grey stone balustrade, the 
moonlight falls on her too, kissing the arms that look like rounded 
ivory on the old dark stones, the bosom that is so much whiter than 
the old laces that half cover it, the fair young face, as though it loved 
them. 

Surely a beautiful woman never looks more beautiful than in the 
moonlight, which is so much softer and kinder than the hard 
unblenching sunlight. When I look at Jennie I can almost find 
it in my heart to be sorry for Jack, because, through his own want 
of purpose, his own inability to face poverty, he has lost her. There 
is a step along the terrace; Jennie, starting, looks round, draws 
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herself quickly up, and moves a step towards the window. But 
it is too late; it is Jack, and he is close upon her, too close to be 
avoided. She turns her back upon him; leans her arms again upon 
the stones, and seems as though she did not see him. 

“Jennie!” cries the young man, throwing away the cigar which 
has probably served as an excuse to get out on the terrace. 

No answer. 

“Jennie!” (this time pleadingly), “ won’t you speak to me ?” 

“Call me by my proper name, if you please,” she says coldly. 

“I beg your pardon” (with a sneer), “I did not know you were 
so fond of your title.” 

“Jennie Anstruther is much prettier than Jennie Brandreth, there 
can be no doubt of that,” she begins. 

“None whatever,” he interrupts. “She 7s much prettier.” 

“But,” she continues, scornfully ignoring this compliment, “if 
I were Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. Jones, I should choose to be called so. 
It seems so odd to hear people with whom one has the very slightest 
acquaintance, calling one by one’s nickname across the table.” 

Raising myself on my elbow to look out at them, I can see that 
this shot tells. The young man turns paler than the moonlight 
has already made him. 

“Since when has our acquaintance dwindled into such infinitesimal 
proportions?” he asks bitterly. “I think we were pretty intimate 
acquaintances once—long ago.” 

“It was long ago, thank heaven,” she answers with a bitterness 
equal to his; she seems to have concentrated all the anger, all the 
scorn that have been growing during these past days, into her words 
and manner—scorn of him for being what he is—scorn of herself 
for having loved him, anger—fierce bitter anger to think that he—or 
such as he—should come between her and her husband. . . . 

I cannot wonder at her anger, it seems to me to be just . . . but 
I wish that she would not drive him too far. I try to make signs to 
her, but she will not see me; they stand face to face in the moonlight, 
looking straight into each other’s angry eyes, and it is difficult to say 
which is the paler, which is the fiercer. 

“Don’t you think it is time to drop this farce?” he says hoarsely, 
maddened into sudden passion by her taunting words. “It is very 
pretty, and it looks very well in company to pretend to have no eyes, 
no ears for any one but your husband, but it is hardly necessary to 
keep it up, before me, who know so much better.” 

“It is no farce,” she says calmly and bravely; “there is no 
pretence about it. I do love him, better than any one else in the 
world. Inever was good at pretending. I am not pretending now: it 
is true,” 
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He breaks into wild laughter—such laughter as I have never heard 
before, as I hope never to hear again. 

“ And you have loved him always, I suppose” (still laughing), “you 
never loved any one before ?” 

“On the contrary,” she answers, still calmly, “I did love some one 
before, or thought I did. But I found that he—whom I thought my 
lover—had only been amusing himself, playing at love, and thinking it 
good sport; and when I needed him most, turned on me, and laughed 
at me, metaphorically, if not actually, for taking his pretty jest for 
earnest.” 

“ And do you think it was only sport ?” he cries, grasping her hands. 
“Do you think that I did not love you... that I could help 
loving you ?” 

“T think,” she answers coldly and unflinchingly, “that you do not 
know what love is—you ! I think that such love as yours, that sacrifices 
everything to its own selfish gratification, is not worthy to be 
spoken of by the side of such noble, unselfish love as my husband’s.” 

He does not answer. Perhaps in that moment some dim perception 
of the ignoble part he is playing breaks upon him. 

“Ts it likely,” she goes on—“ ask yourself, is it likely that I should 
prefer you to him ?—you who always, since the very beginning, 
have done your best to spoil my life—while he”’—(with a suspicion 
of tears)—“has he ever thought about anything but making me 
happy ?” 

He drops her hands, and there is silence, the silence of thunder- 
clouds before they break. 

“ And I suppose,” he says presently, very sullenly, “that he knows 
all about that little episode—that he and you have laughed over it 
together ?” 

The arrow shot at a venture reaches its mark. 

For the first time Jennie flinches. 

“Do you think that we should trouble to talk about you !” she says 
scornfully. 

Oh! unwise Jennie! Will she not see that she has driven him to 
the very end of his endurance ? 

“T think,” he answers slowly, “that it would not trouble him, on the 
contrary it might amuse him very much, to read, for instance, a letter 
that you wrote when he first proposed to you. It would be so—so 
gratifying to see the difference between then and now, supposing for 
instance the letter fell into his hands by acctdent—would it not ?” 

Jennie’s face, white enough already, turns ghastly in the moon’s pale 
light. She looks as if she were petrified by the horror of the idea, she 
cannot see as I can, that it is only the bitter taunt of a man driven 
to the last extremity. She takes the cruel jest for crueller earnest. 
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“Do you mean,” she cries, showing her hand—poor Jennie, who 
could not deceive a baby—“do you dare to tell me that you have kept 
that letter ?” 

“Do you think I would part with the only letter I ever had from 
the woman I love best in the world?” he retorts. 

“Give it to me!” she cries, stamping her foot, “fetch it and give 
it to me this instant!” 

“ Ask prettily,” he says—more gently, “say, ‘Give it to me, Jack,’ 
and you shall have it.” 

For a moment she hesitates. Then she turns away. 

“No,” she says deliberately. “I will not say it, not to save my 
life.” 

“Say good-bye then, Jennie,” he cries, laying a detaining hand 
on her. “Say good-bye kindly—as you used to say it, and to-morrow 
I will go away and trouble you no more.” 

She shakes his hand off with sudden fury. 

“T wish that I had neverseen you. I wish that you were dead!” 
she cries passionately. “I hope that I may never see you again. 
That is my good-bye !” 

He does not try to detain her any more. He drops her hand and 
turns away. And she comes to the window; and as her foot is on the 
step the door opens, and Sir Robert comes in from the drawing-room. 

“Where is Jennie——?” he begins. But the words die on his lips. 

Jennie stands framed by the window, with the lamplight falling 
full on her white passion-stained face. She looks, in her long straight 
gown, in the eerie mingling of lamplight and moonlight, like one 
newly risen from the dead. She has no time to smooth away from 
her face the emotions that have wrought such havoc on it. They are 
all there—written so plainly—that one cannot look at her and not 
read them. 

“Jennie,” cries her husband, forgetting in a moment all the cold- 
ness of the past three days. “My darling, what has happened ?” 

His arms are around her, holding her. He is looking down 
tenderly, anxiously in her troubled face, when a shadow falls between 
him and the moonlight. 

He looks out and sees Jack—Jack, with arms crossed and head 
bent, pacing the terrace. 

He starts forward as if his first impulse were to go there too—then 
his arms drop by his side—he gives Jennie one look—and without a 
word turns and leaves the room. 

For a minute she stands as if turned to stone—then she, too, moves 
without a word towards the door. 

The quiet despair of her look and attitude are so unlike Jennie that 
Tam frightened. I cannot let her go like that. 
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“Jennie, do not look {like that!” I cry. “Go to him and 
ex 

re Explain!” she repeats. “Think for a moment what explanation 
is possible. Did you hear what Grannie said the other night ?—what 
he heard for the first time? After that, could I ask a man in his 
senses to believe that I did not go out on purpose to meet my lover” 
(with a bitter laugh), “and that the scene of which he saw the close 
was not a love-scene? No—he could only think that I was telling 
lies. I will not sink still lower in his estimation.” 

And so she moves away. 

“ At least,” I urge, “do not go into the drawing-room looking like 
that.” 

She presses her hands on her poor pale cheeks to bring some colour 
to them. 

“Perhaps I shall find a smile somewhere on the other side,” she 
says quietly. And so goes. 

* * 





* * * 


About ten minutes later Jack comes in at the open window. 

“ Good-bye, Mimi,” he says, holding out his hand tome. “I shall 
be off to-morrow before breakfast, this is the last you will see of me.” . 

I say “ good-bye” kindly—quite kindly. There are many things 
I might say to him, I know, by way of reproach, but it is ill-work 
throwing stones at a dead dog, and he looks so hopelessly down, that 
I, who always have a sneaking kindness for those who are in the wrong, 
refrain even from good words. 

“Tell Jennie,” he says, lingering, “that she ought to have known 
I was only teasing about a letter—she will understand. She shall 
have it, and burn it herself. I suppose ” (with a bitter laugh) “she 
would not trust me if I said I had burnt it. She should have 
it now if I had got it with me. Tell her to forgive me if I have 
vexed her. Iam an unlucky devil. I did not know how fond I was 
of her.” 

“Tt is too late now to talk of being fond of any one but your wife,” 
I say sternly. “You must forget all this nonsense, and soon you will 
be married and e 

He interrupts me. 

“No. I will not do any woman such an ill turn as to marry her. 
I have made up my mind,” he says gloomily. “Iam going back to 
India. Good-bye, Mimi, don’t bear me any grudge, it is the last time 
I shall come across you and Jennie any more.” 

I give him my hand—yes, in spite of the harm he has done to 
Jennie, I give him my hand, and we say good-bye for a very, very 
long time. 

* 





* * 2 * 
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That night, in the smoking-room, Captain Mellish takes leave of 
his host. He finds he must be in town for a day or two, and must 
leave by the early train. He promises Sir Harry Grainger that he 
will return to Stoneleigh (Sir Harry’s place) for another week’s 
hunting, but he will not be able to revisit Beechlands. There has 
never been much friendliness between him and Sir Robert, but the 
leave-taking is sufficiently courteous on both sides (so I hear after- 
wards), and before we are astir next morning Jack is driving to the 
station. 

This news is announced to us at breakfast. It is received by Miss 
Hodgson with evident and angry astonishment; by Jennie, with a 
bright flush, which looks like guilt; by me, with an attempt to look 
surprised, which I am conscious is a failure; by the others, with more 
or less regret, for Jack is a man who is generally liked. 

“You and Anstruther must come over and see us before he leaves 
us altogether,” says Sir Harry to Jénnie, “and we'll have a day with 
the hounds, eh? What do you say to it, Anstruther ?” 

But this cheerful proposition is received with lukewarm thanks, 
and it falls to the ground in silence. 

The next morning—the morning of the day on which Sir Harry and 
Lady Grainger and her niece are to leave us (for this last we are 
none of us particularly sorry, for she has done nothing to make herself 
liked by any of us, and since Jack’s departure has not even tried to 
hide her discontent)—as ill-luck will have it, the post-bag arrives 
just as we have done breakfast, and having satisfied our appetites have 
plenty of leisure for curiosity as to our own and our neighbours’ 
correspondence. The key is handed to the butler, and he, with 
calm solemnity, doles out to each person his or her portion of 
letters. Sir Robert and Sir Harry, being both county magnates, 
have each a little pile; the rest have all some letters, some more, 
some less. Miss Hodgson has none, I have none, Jennie has four, 
and on the top lies one, whose bold and careless superscription I 
think I should know, even if I were not already familiar with Jack’s 
handwriting. 

Miss Hodgson’s eyes, which have been eagerly fixed on the post-bag, 
light on it immediately. 

“A letter from Jack,” she says, forgetting in her jealousy the 
etiquette which makes us pretend not to see the handwriting on our 
neighbours’ letters, even when we cannot fail to do so. “Fancy Jack 
remembering to assure you of his safety! He generally forgets these 
little forms and ceremonies. He is so naughty and careless.” 

“Ts he?” says Jennie, with a little frozen smile, but she does not 
touch her letters, and her face is as white as the unlucky envelope that 
bears Jack’s unmistakable, terribly unmistakable handwriting. 
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A minute’s silence. Miss Hodgson is evidently drawing on her 
resources. Jennie pushes back her chair and makes a move, gather- 
ing up her letters. But if she thinks to escape so easily she is 
mistaken. 

“Have you no curiosity, Lady Anstruther?” says Miss Hodgson. 
“Now, when I get letters, I am wild tosee what is in them. Fancy” 
(with a little affected laugh) “being able to keep one’s letters !” 

“Mine will usually bear keeping,” says Jennie, coldly. “TI generally 
prefer to read them in my own room.” 

Any other woman would be daunted. Miss Hodgson is more ill- 
bred than most women (if her mother in any way resembled Lady 
Grainger, there must be a strong vein of the cotton-making papa in 
the daughter), and she persists. 

“But, at least, open Jack’s letter and tell us whether we may 
expect him-at Stoneleigh to-night,” she says with an air of playful 
coaxing. 

Jennie is driven into a corner. Miss Hodgson has succeeded at 
least in one thing. She has attracted general attention to Jennie and 
her letter. She has no alternative but to open it. She gives Miss 
Hodgson one look—such an one as I would not care to meet—and 
breaks the seal. From the outer envelope comes another—another 
that has evidently already been through the post, and is battered and 
tumbled and altogether the worse for wear. 

Jennie turns it over, puts it back again, and looks her enemy straight 
in the face. 

“There is not a line from Captain Mellish—not a word,” she says, 
with a cold smile. “He has merely enclosed me a letter. No doubt 
he will meet you to-night at Stoneleigh, and set your anxiety at rest 
by giving an account of himself.” 

Without another word or look, with a step that seems light and 
careless enough, though her face is white, treacherously white, she 
leaves the room. 

My eyes anxiously seek Sir Robert. He has the Times open in 
front of him, and the big sheets partly hide him from the general 
view. Neither by word or sign has he betrayed the slightest interest 
in what has passed . . . he would not give Jennie’s enemy that 
advantage over her . . . and yet I have only to catch one glimpse 
of his bowed and stricken face, to know that he has seen and heard 
it all. 

* * * * * 

Jennie is sitting in my room. It is hard to believe it is the same 
Jennie who, a while ago, sang and danced and laughed about the place 
who is sitting there with listless hands clasped in front of her, listless 
eyes staring blankly at the chill October landscape. 
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She will not let me speak to her or try to comfort her. Indeed, it 
is hard to say where any comfort is to be found. I know that the 
letter which has put what seems to us the last crowning blow to her 
ill-fortune, was her own letter, written to Jack on that Sunday evening 
when she first heard that Sir Robert had asked her to marry him, 
enclosed without a word, and that she has burnt it. But I know no 
more—is not that enough ? 

We are sitting in saddest silence when the door opens, and Sir 
Robert comes in. 

He goes straight up to her. 

“Jennie!” he says, standing over her, pale and resolute, though he 
speaks quite calmly and gently, “will you show me that letter ?” 

Her hands nervously tighten their clasp of each other, and she gives 
one piteous glance up in his face, but she does not speak. 

“Do you think?” he cries, passionately appealing to me, “that I 
am a man likely to pry into my wife’s letters? God knows that, but 
a week ago, I would as soon have.doubted His goodness as her truth. 
But can a man doubt his own eyes and ears? . . . Even now,” he goes 
on, turning on her a look of such unspeakable yearning and tenderness, 
that it almost breaks my heart to see it... . “Even now I am 
willing to believe that you have deceived me only in the past; that you 
are not, cannot be deceiving me now, willing to believe that though 
Jack Mellish was your lover once, you are not so forgetful of yourself 
and me as to receive letters from him now; letters that you dare not 
show to me or to the girl he is to marry, if you will give me but 
one proof, the very least I have the right to ask. Jennie, show me 
that letter.” 

His tone is half-entreaty, half-command; but Jennie does not 
answer. I think she cannot answer. He looks at her for a minute, 
steadily, unflinchingly ; and then he turns away. 

“Stay!” she cries, moistening her pale lips as though speech were 
difficult. “I cannot! I—I have burnt it.” 

He turns then and looks at her again; but no longer tenderly or 
lovingly. His grey eyes burn with a great anger, a bitter scorn. 

“Because you dared not show it ?” 

Her head droops; but there comes no word of answer—none. What 
can she say, unless indeed she tell him the whole truth ? 

And so he turns away, and without another word or look, either 
gentle or harsh, he leaves the room. 

For a moment she stands as he left her, head drooped, hands 
clasped, and then with a long cry—a very bitter cry—she throws 
herself prone on the ground, and hides her miserable face in her 
outstretched arms. 


“Do you remember what I said?” she says, by-and-by, lifting 
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her tear-swollen eyes to mine. “Do you remember I told you that if 
anything should happen to make him despise me, to make him cold to 
me, I could not bear it! I should wish that I were dead! I do! Ido! 
With all my heart I wish that I were dead !” 

Through my memory ring the words of the old sad song— 


“T wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to die.” 


How often I have heard Jennie singing them; how little I thought 
that poor Jeanie’s words would be her words! 

“Do not wish that, dear child,” I say as bravely as I can, though I 
am crying too. “That is wicked and ungrateful. God might take you 
at your word. And it will all come right, some day. Indeed, indeed, 
it will all come right.” 

I know that I am very far from seeing how it can come right. I 
only know that sometimes a wiser Hand than ours untangles the 
skeins our unskilful hands have knotted. 


* * * * * 


Three days later I am half sitting, half lying in my own little 
room in a long, low chair especially invented by Sir Robert for my com- 
fort, drawn close to a blazing, crackling fire of heaped-up logs. Winter 
has come upon us suddenly, prematurely. Outside the grass is still 
white with the morning’s frost, the first real frost that we have had. 

_ It has produced some grumbling among the hunting men of our 
party, but it has given an added zest to the warmth of my fire, the 
coziness of my luxurious rest. . . . And yet I sit here with a heart 
heavy as lead. I, who a while ago congratulated myself so prema- 
turely on the happiness of our lives, the comfort of our surroundings, 
can find no brightness in the blaze, no comfort in my softest cushions, 
while I know that they who have given me all these good things are 
so unhappy. Almost I could wish myself back in Grannie’s little 
garret with the hard iron bed and smouldering scrap of fire, if I could 
see Jennie smile again. Even at our worst pinch we had sometimes 
smiles and light hearts then ! 

And as I sit there moodily dreaming, thinking perhaps, God forgive 
me! that things are so bad with us they could not well be worse, the 
door opens and Sir Robert comes in. 

“Call no man miserable until he dies!” Truly until death comes, 
it is rash to say no worse thing can come unto us! 

When I look on his white, horror-stricken face I know that he is 
the bearer of evil tidings. I am almost prepared for that which I 
have to hear. 

“Mimi,” he says very slowly, coming over and leaning against the 
mantelpiece so that I cannot see his face, “I have terrible news to 
tell you.” 
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“Yes?” ... For the life of me I cannot say more. Even that one 
most meaningless word comes out with a gasp. 

“Sir Harry Grainger is here,” says Sir Robert, still very slowly, 
still with obvious effort, “and he came to tell me that—that a terrible 
accident has happened. Jack Mellish is dead!” 

He never could beat about the bush. He comes out with it now, 
straightly, uncompromisingly. 

“ Dead,” I repeat—foolishly, “dead !” 

The word keeps dinning in my ears, and yet I do not seem to 
understand it. 

Jack, gay,.debonnair Jack with the handsome face and bold bright 
eyes, lying white and cold among the poor stricken dead; it is not 
possible! Why, but a while ago he stood here strong and stalwart ; 
but a day ago he and Jennie 

“He was kiued out hunting,” says Sir Robert’s voice, breaking in 
on my confused thoughts. “He was a good rider, and he would ride 
a young horse of Grainger’s that is hardly broken. The horse stumbled 
over a fence and recovered himself, but he threw Captain Mellish and 
gave him a kick on the head which made him senseless. It was con- 
cussion of the brain. He never spoke again, and died the same night— 
last night.” 

He says it all in the monotonous recitative of a man who feels too 
deeply to trust himself to many words. 

“Poor Jack! Poor Jack!” I repeated mechanically. 

“Yes, poor Jack! poor fellow!” he says, lifting his haggard face ; 
“God knows I would give the half of my fortune to bring him back 
to life, for a while ago I think I hated him—and now F 

He does not finish his sentence, I know that he cannot finish it. 
And I—I have no words ready. 

Presently he lifts his head. 

“Mimi, you must tell Jennie, I cannot.” 

Tell Jennie! I am trying to think in what wordsI shall break 
the horrible tidings, trying to realise how she will take it, what 
she will do or say, when a little sound, a scarcely articulate sound— 
it is neither a groan nor a sigh nor a spoken word, and yet something 
of all three—makes me turn sharply and look behind me. 

There, in the doorway leading to my bedroom, pushing back the 
heavy portizre with one hand, stands Jennie !—Jennie, with scared 
dark eyes and face white as the face of one long dead. 

“Jennie!” I cry, trying vainly, miserably to rise and get to her. 

“Yes, I have heard,” she says, coming forward slowly, totteringly, 
as one who walks in her sleep. “Is it ¢rue?” (turning her horror- 
stricken eyes on Sir Robert). “I do not think it can be true. Dead— 
Jack dead ; it seems impossible.” 
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But Sir Robert turns his eyes away, and will not meet hers. 

“Of course,” she says, turning her poor dazed eyes from him to me, 
and then back again to him—* people do die—sometimes they die 
quite suddenly, but Jack! whoever thought of Jack dying—and I— 
Mimi—do you remember—that I—told—him 

She gives a gasp and a struggle, she stretches out her arms wildly 
into the air, she seems fighting desperately against the deadly sick- 
ness that is creeping over her, and then she totters helplessly forward, 
and lies huddled up at my feet. For the first time in her life Jennie 
has fainted! She who always laughed at hysterics and fainting, she 
who was so hearty and well and strong, lies as prone and senseless as 
any nervous woman. 

Sir Robert lifts her on to the couch which is close to me. 

“Poor child! poor child!” I hear him whisper. But he does not 
caress her or touch even her hand, and I know that he thinks she is 
lying there white and senseless because the man she loves is dead. It 





. is not strange that he should think so. 


“Do not ring unless you are obliged,” he says, turning to me. 
“She will recover best by herself. I will leave her with you.” 

He places water and brandy within my reach, and then he goes. 

When he has gone I drag myself painfully to Jennie’s side; I kiss 
her hands and her pretty ruffled hair. 

“Darling! Jennie! Speak to me!” 

Slowly and painfully she comes back to consciousness—consciousness 
of the strange and awful blow which has fallen upon us. 

“T wished that he was dead,” she says over and over again, “I told 
him that I hoped I might never see him again, and God has done it. 
He has heard my horrible wish and granted it. I am as bad as a 
murderer !” 

Over and over again she repeats the same words; over and over 
again, until almost I begin to think like she does, that her wish has 
had some strange and fatal connection with this terrible tragedy. 

And through it all comes the thought of Jack—gay, laughter- 
loving, careless Jack with the strong stalwart form and bronzed face 
—Jack who never gave a thought to the morrow, who never denied 
himself one pleasant sin, who never darkened a church door, who 
thought that God and religion were for the old and senseless—lying 
cold and_quiet with his bright blue eyes closed for ever on the pleasant 
sunlight,,the happy world that he never remembered to thank God 
for Poor ack! 


* * * * 
Come vith me once more, my friends, for the last time to the little 


room where I, shut out for ever from the stir and bustle of life, spend 
the greater part of my days. 
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Many days, many weeks have passed since Jack’s death. We no 
longer speak or think of it with shuddering horror, with unrealisable 
awe. The thought of Jack dead has become as familiar as was once 
the thought of Jack living. We speak of him, it is true, in low tones 
and gentle words; death has etherealised him, given to him a majes 
he never had in life, but to none of us was he so dear that the loss of 
him has left a sore heart. It was chiefly the shock of finding ourselves 
suddenly face to face with death, and death in a terrible form, which 
we have felt so much. 

It is Christmas Eve. Inside the firelight flickers with sudden 
ruddy light on olive walls and painted ceiling, on pictures and 
statuettes and warm dark velvet curtains. Outside the snow lies 
thick on paths and grass, and the old trees stretch ghostly branches 
into a dull, grey, ice-bound sky. ‘“ Regular Christmas weather!” say 
the old squires, rubbing their hands. 

Do we ever think what regular Christmas weather means to the 
poor without our gates? Do we who prate so loudly about “ Merry 
Christmas” ever think what sort of merriment it brings to some of 
us? to the father and mother who, sitting together, look at the empty 
place where a year ago sat the little child with golden head and rosy 
cheeks laughing gleefully at Christmas treats? or to the father who, 
looking at the little hungry healthy children gathered round his table, 
thinks of the mother who last year with loving smiles helped the 
plum-pudding ? 

No! let us heap up our plates; fill full our glasses; draw the 
curtains, and forget the poor people cowering over their scrap of fire, 
their scanty meal doled out by charity ; forget that there are mothers 
weeping like Rachel, who could not be comforted; fathers forcing 
smiles crueller than tears... . 

Truly Christmas brings no merriment to us. I would be content 
even if it would bring us the smallest, soberest, share of happiness. 

You, who have known Jennie with healthful cheeks, and laughing 
eyes, and rounded lissome figure, look at her as she sits there, shrunk, 
and pale, and shivering over the fire; with dull sad eyes, and 
depressed attitude. Often have I thought that happiness and love 
were Jennie’s very life; that without them she would droop and die. 
Often most sadly do I think so now. 

“Mimi,” she says presently, looking up from the dull red coals; 
“this will be a poor sort of Christmas for you. It would have been 
better almost if you had gone to Grannie ; only I could not spare you.” 

We have no merry Christmas party staying in the house this year, 
neither are we going anywhere else. Jennie’s health—for weeks past 
she has been laid up with a bad cold, or what she has chosen to call 
a bad cold—has been our excuse. 
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“Spare me!” I say reproachfully. “Do you think I could spare 
you? Have we ever spent Christmas apart ?” 

Silence then ; brooding silence. Sometimes we sit so for hours now. 

“ Jennie,” I say presently, desperation driving me, “are you never 
going to set things right? Are you and Robert going to your graves 
misunderstanding each other ?” 

“Do you think,” she answers, with a smile that is enough to break 
one’s heart, “that if there were any possibility of setting things right, 
I should neglect it? Does one deliberately, of one’s own free will, 
live day by day in such torture as I have lived lately? . . . to live 
always just a little out of reach of the happiness that once, such a 
little while ago, was one’s own, and not be able to grasp it; and to 
know that one has lost it through one’s own folly—yes, that is 
torture.” 

“Do you not know,” I ery excitedly, “that it is because he believes 
that it is for Jack’s death you are ailing and grieving, that he makes 
no effort to get over this miserable coldness—this horrible separation ? 
Are you not doing all you can to make him believe it ?” 

The cheeks, where all the sweet roses lie dead, flush hotly. 

“Tt is not for Jack’s death. I was sorry enough—God knows I 
was sorry enough—I would almost have given my life to recall my 
wicked words,” she says, breaking into bitter weeping; “but, after 
all, one is mostly selfish. It is he that is killing me. He is cold to 
me; he despises me. I cannot live to be despised by him, who once— 
yes, he did, he once loved me so.” 

“He loves you still,” I urge warmly; “only explain to him 4 

“No,” she cries angrily, “I deceived him once. He would not 
believe me now, though I cried to him on my knees. Do you think 
I will humble myself for nothing ?” 

She rises as she speaks, and with her hands pressed against her 
eyes, as though she would press back the tears of which she is ashamed, 
goes out of the room. 

This is the end of all my attempts to bring them together again. 

And while I sit sadly enough, wiping away the tears that come 
too easily now, the door on the other side opens, and Sir Robert 
comes in. 

He comes up and stands leaning against the mantelpiece, just as 
he stood when he told me of Jack’s death. 

“Mimi,” he says suddenly, without preamble of any sort, “ I am 
going away, or if you think it better that you and Jennie should go 
to Nice, or abroad somewhere—it would do you both good—I will stay 
here; but I cannot live this life any longer.” 

T am silent, and he goes on. 


“To live here day by day and see my own wife fretting herself 
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to death for another man’s death, that is a punishment one’s worst 
enemy could scarcely devise. I cannot do it. I have had enough 
of it!” 

Then I cry out. Heaven knows what sudden power is given to 
me to break the silence that has bound me, but it is broken for ever. 
Wisely or unwisely, I tell him all the truth. 

“Tt is not for Jack’s death she is fretting,” I ery. “It is you, you 
who are killing her. She cared for Jack’s death no more than you or 
I cared, except for one thing which gave a sting to it you or I have 
not suffered. The last time she saw him—do you remember ?—when 
you saw her come in from the terrace—she hated him so much 
because—listen—because he had tried to come between you and her, 
tried to shake her allegiance to you, that she told him, in her anger, 
she wished he was dead; prayed she might never see him again. It 


was that which shocked her so much when she heard that he was 
really dead.” 


“Hated him!” he cries, his voice shaken. 
too? Do you not know that she loved him ?” 

Then little by little, from the very beginning, omitting no truth, 
yet dwelling on such points as may plead with him for her, I tell him 
Jennie’s story—much as I have told it to you. 

At first he listens as one slow to relent, for the first part is hard to 
tell ; but as I go on—as I come to that day when she, lying on the 
grass, told me of her love for him, her husband, when I tell him how 
Jack, poor Jack, would have made love to her, how firmly, how un- 
flinchingly she had told him that her love was his no longer—her 
husband’s always—he breaks down and hides his face in his folded 
arms . . . And the rest of my story is told with many tears. 

Then, in the silence that follows, some chill doubt breaks in. 

“But that letter?” he says, raising his head. 

“Tt was one of her own which she did not choose he should keep, 
returned without a word.” 

“Why did she not tell me?” he cries wildly. 

“Because she thought you would not believe her,” I answer. 


“Have I been so harsh, so cruel?” he cries, relenting. 
Jennie——” ' 


“ Are you deceiving me 


“My poor 


And as he speaks the door of my room opens, and Jennie, walking 
slowly, wearily—as she always does now—comes in. She starts, 
seeing him, and, turning back, is creeping out again. 

“Jennie!” he cries aloud, “ Jennie !” 

It is the old voice, so long unheard—loving—commanding—en- 
treating. For a moment she looks up, dazed, unable to believe her 


ears,and then—his arms are round her once again, and she is weeping 
on his shoulder. 
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And so she creeps back to his heart—no secret, no smallest deceit 
lying between them now. And though she may never be quite as 
joyous, quite as light-heartedly, carelessly happy as once she was, 
though through all the after-years there must ever lie one dark 
shadow at her heart—the remembrance of her hot and passionate 
words, the last she ever spoke to poor Jack—I think that when the 
Christmas bells ring out there is not in all God’s earth a happier 
woman than my Jennie. 














